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Good  will  to  men 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


One  for  turning  out  TOWELS  os  quickly  os  we  con  and  starting 
them  on  their  way  to  you.  (While,  at  the  same  time,  filling  govern* 
ment  orders  which  still  contmue  to  come  in.) 

And  one  for  building  ever  higher  the  big  demand  for  towels!  How? 
Through  the  heaviest  selling  program  in  Cannon  history — as  wit¬ 
ness  the  Cannon  advertisement  just  across  the  page.  It*s  going  to 
reach  60,000,000  readers,  through  20,000,000  magazines,  this 
month  and  next  month,  tool 

Yes,  we’ve  got  both  hands  busy,  and  that’s  good  news  for  you. 
Because  it  means  that  Cannon  looms  are  hard  at  work  to  furnish 
you  with  merchandise — at  the  same  time  Cannon  advertising  is 
hard  at  work  to  move  it  FAST. 

That’s  a  two-fisted  job,  but  you  can  be  sure  Cannon  will  see  to  it 
your  shelves  are  heaped  with  towels  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
And  when  they  are,  this  powerful  selling  campaign  will  have 
customers  lined  up  for  them  at  your  towel  counters! 

This  MI-€otor  pagm  will  appetur  in  the  following  magazines,  in  the  most 
extensive  schedule  ever  fo  carry  Cannon  towel  messages  to  your  customers: 


(tnw  Oa  Sofo  CiraJaliem 

Lodias’ Horn*  Journal . Docombar,  1945  ....  Novambor  28,  1945  .  .  .  4,134,987 

Ufa . Dacambar  17,  1945  .  .  .  Dacambar  14,  1945  .  .  .  4,033,018 

McCall's . Dacambar,  1945  ....  Novambar  28,  1945  .  .  .  3,633,233 

Good  Houaakaaptng . Dacambar,  1945  ....  Novambar  20,  1945  .  .  .  2,608,887 

BaWar  Homat  A  Oordawa  ....  Dacambar,  1945  ....  Novambar  23, 1945  .  .  .  2,479,614 

Amartcon  Hoom . Dacambar,  1945  ....  Novambar  25,  1945  .  .  .  2,381,124 

Hovta  Baouttful . Dacambar,  1945  ....  Novambar  20,  1945  .  .  .  299,722 

Houaa  A  Gordon . Novambar,  1945  ....  Octobar  20,  1945  ....  251,879 

BfMo’s  Mogasina . WIntar  Edition,  1945  .  .  Novambar  15,  1945  .  .  .  142X187 
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Amid  the  rush  ot  your  Christmas  trade, 
it  tvould  be  well  to  pause  tor  a  moment 
^  to  retlect  upon  the  difference  ot-sp'R'it 
with  whidi  we  lace  this  year's  season  of  good 
will. 

A  year  ago  an\  effort  to  re\  i\e  the  joy-of  ^ 
C;hristmas  immediately  gave  way  to  the  real¬ 
ization  that  our  nation  still  was  engaged  in  a 
great  war.  .\lthough  \ve  confidently  hoped 
lot  \ittory  we  were  without  knowledge  of 
when  the  end  would  come. 

.\s  we  thought  of  the  age-old  satisfaction  of 
gathering  with  loved  ones  in  the  light-hearted 
merriment  of  Yule-tide,  we  were  oppressed  by 
the  vision  of  what  countless  American  men 
were  undergoing  on  the  snow-covered  battle- 
lields  of  Kurope  and* by  the  terrific  death  toll 
on  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 

Now  that  is  all  behind  us!  No  more  do  our 
uning  men  find  it  necessary  to  resjx)nd  to  the 
cruel  tot  sin  of  war.  Peace  has  been  restored. 
All  those  whose  sons  have  survived  the  mad 
struggle  can  join  in  the  Christmas  rites  with 
hearts  that  are  free  from  fear. 

Throughout  the  land,  however,  there  are 
tountless  homes  upon  which  the  shadow  of 
the  war-dead  has  descended.  Families  robbed 
of  their  men  by  the  war  cannot  be  gay,  but, 
unselfishly,  they  may  be  glad  that  from 
millions  of  other  homes  the  pressure  of 
anxiety  has  been  lifted. 

Never  before,  perhaps,  have  the  American 
people  had  so  much  cause  for  rejoicing  as  now 
when  they  face  this  first  Christmas  after  long 


and  exhausting  warfare.  N..? 

It  is  a  time  for  more  than  gayety!  It  calls 
lor  a  solemn  spirit  of  thankfulness  and  a 
prayer  that  that  wisdom  may  be  ours  which 
shall  guide  us  successfully  in  the  preservation 
of  the  peace  which  is  ours  and  to  the  rebuild- 
?  ing  of  our  war-worn  national  life.  Surely  we 
should  be  a  better  and  a  wiser  people,  a  more 
united  people  and  a  people  more  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  others  because  of  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  these  war  years. 

For  some  the  war  will  never  end.  The 
wtmnded  men  in  lujspital  beds  struggling 
back  to  health,  maimed  }>erhaps  and  never  to 
be  full  men  again,  these  have  won  the  right 
to  all  that  we  can  do  for  them. 

The  men  who  have  discharged  their  duty 
to  their  nation  and  now  ask  merely  the  chance 
again  to  be  assimilated  into  our  great  p)opula- 
tion,  who  need  jobs  to  enable  them  to  rear 
their  families  and  raise  sons  who  shall  be  as 
tpiick  as  they  have  been  to  sacrifice  to  the 
nation’s  need,  whether  in  peace  or  war:— 
these  men  are  entitled  to  full  consideration. 

While  we  light  the  tapers  on  our  Christmas 
trees,  .sectire  once  more  in  our  hard-won  peace, 
let  us  not  forget  the  lands  throughout  the 
earth  where  no  glistening  tree  stands  as  the 
symbol  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  people. 
Out  of  our  plenty  must  come  help  for  them. 

Surely  the  old,  old  “Merry  Christmas” 
greeting  this  year  presents  a  series  of  chal¬ 
lenges  such  as  we  have  never  known.  How 
shall  we  meet  them? 
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Tb*  FM  National  Bank,  Chicago — tto  Htotaandt  of  oMior  bank$  throughout 
tho  nation — $pood$  chocking  occotMrt  potting  with  Burroughs  maehinet. 


Step  by  step,  for  more  than  fifty  years,  Burroughs  machines 
hove  developed  with  the  needs  of  business  and  industry. 
Bookkeeping,  accounting,  calculating,  statistical,  cash  handling 
and  other  types  of  machines  have  come  from  Burroughs 
as  specialized  business  needs  have  developed  through  the  years. 
Today  Burroughs'  wide  range  of  machines  is  serving  practically 
every  known  need  of  modem  business  for  time-saving  figuring  and 
accounting  machines — and  matching  each  need  with  the  specific 
type  of  machine  to  do  the  required  work  efficiently.  That's  one 
big  reason  why  you  see  Burroughs  machines  wherever  you  go. 
BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY,  DETROIT  32,  MICHIGAN 


#  IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


nOURINO,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINES  •  NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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DISTRIBUTION  AND  MARKETING 

r  is  an  ancient  truism  which  holds  that 
the  first  step  to  an  understanding  ot  any 
problem  is  to  dehne  clearly  the  terms 
which  we  use. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said,  is  being  said,  and 
will  be  said,  about  the  “costs  of  distribution.” 

To  the  average  person  “distribution”  means 
the  functions  of  the  wholesaler  and  retailer, 
the  processes  which  must  intervene  between 
the  final  process  of  production  and  the  putting 
of  the  product  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer. 

Actually  the  distribution  function  begins 
immediately  after,  or  even  before,  the  first 
step  in  production.  This  first  was  called  to 
attention  in  the  re|x>rt  of  the  (-ongressional 
joint  Ca)mmittee  of  Agricultural  Inquiry, 
back  in  the  early  twenties. 

The  situation  then  was  much  as  it  is  today. 
W'e  had  put  the  First  World  War  behind  us 
and  were  struggling  toward  rehabilitation. 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  folks  who  seemed 
to  have  the  idea  that  “distribution”  was  ab¬ 
sorbing  too  much  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.' 

Finally,  the  Congress  by  joint  resolution 
created  a  Commission  of  Agricultural  Inquiry 
which  was  authorized  to  investigate  Bankitig, 
Transportation  and  Distribution. 

Sydney  Anderson,  then  a  member  of  Con¬ 
gress,  was  selected  as  chairman,  and  Irving  S. 
Paul  was  put  in  charge  of  the  investigation. 

Under  Mr.  Paul’s  direction  an  unusually 
thorough  study  was  made  and  the  report 
finally  was  published  by  the  Government. 
Copies,  no  doubt,  still  may  be  obtainable. 

One  of  the  important  points  which  the 
report  made  in  connection  with  Distribution 
is  that  distribution  is  the  constant  attendant 
upon  all  processes  of  production  from  the  very 
first  stage,  and  not  something  which  becomes 
operative  only  after  the  hnal  production 
process  has  been  performed. 

For  example,  let  us  consider  a  cotton  gar¬ 
ment.  The  cotton  must  first  be  grown.  That 
is  a  productive  function.  First,  however,  the 
farmer  must  have  seed,  fertilizer  and  imple¬ 
ments.  Distribution  performed  the  function 
of  supplying  these  things,  .\fter  the  staple  has 
been  harvested,  distribution  again  steps  in. 
The  fibre  is  made  into  yarn.  Distribution 
again  is  necessary.  The  yarn  is  woven  into 
cloth.  Once  more  distribution  has  a  job  to 
do.  And  so,  on  and  on,  with  distribution 
costs  entering  the  picture  at  every  point.  It 


is  the  same  with  all  products.  There  are  dis¬ 
tribution  costs  in  connection  with  all  of  the 
intermediate  production  steps  and  the  sup¬ 
plies  which  must  be  used  in  all  of  these 
processes. 

Our  good  friend,  Q.  Forrest  Walker,  econo¬ 
mist  for  R,  H.  Macy  &  0.0.,  Inc.,  at  the  recent 
Distribution  Conference  in  Boston  delivered 
an  interesting  papier  on  this  subject,  in  which 
he  piointed  out  that  those  distribution  func¬ 
tions  which  must  be  pierformed  after  the  prod¬ 
uct  has  been  completed  and  in  order  to  get 
it  into  the  consumers’  hands  had  better  be 
referred  to  as  “marketing”. 

It  seems  to  us  Mr.  Walker’s  definition  is 
desirable,  but  in  the  production  industries 
the  hnished  product  of  one  manufacturer  is 
the  raw  material  of  a  subsequent  processor. 
Unless  we  are  to  assume  that  a  cotton  yarn, 
for  example,  goes  automatically  from  one 
plant  to  another  and  no  selling  or  advertising 
is  required,  it  would  appiear  that  there  are 
“marketing”  costs  in  the  intervening  steps, 
just  as  there  are  “distribution”  costs. 

So  far  as  the  retailers’  costs— whether  we 
call  them  marketing  or  distribution— are  con¬ 
cerned,  they  are  actual  and  they  all  represent 
the  cost  of  employing  human  beings. 

It  long  has  been  the  custom  to  regard  the 
costs  of  distribution  as  being  of  some  para¬ 
sitical  nature,  and  to  entertain  the  conviction 
that  production  costs  are  sacrosanct.  The 
truth  is,  distribution  is  a  necessary  function. 
It  is  an  implied  part  of  production  itself. 

Every  economic  theorist  seems  sure  that  the 
costs  of  retailing  could  and  should  be  greatly 
reduced.  If  that  is  a  fair  assumption,  it  seems 
strange  that  no  one  has  done  it.  The  greatest 
field  of  opportunity  which  ever  existed  awaits 
the  man  who  can  do  it.  Some  p)eople  have 
tried  it,  but  in  the  end  they  find  themselves 
up  against  just  about  the  same  costs  as  every¬ 
body  else  engaged  in  serving  the  same  class 
of  trade. 

.Another  ever-popular  misconception  is  that 
the  cost  of  retail  distribution  does  not  come 
down.  Folks  say  economies  have  reduced  the 
cost  of  production  but  distribution  costs  stay 
up— the  retailer  must  still  have  his  40  per  cent. 
They  never  stop  to  realize  that  every  time  the 
cost  of  producing  an  article  is  cut  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  40  per  cent  to  the  lower  wholesale 
price  results  in  a  similar  cut  in  the  dollars  and 
cents  cost  of  distribution. 
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The  Challenge  of  Changing  Conditions 


This  is  it !  The  first  peacetime  convention  in  five  years, 
coming  in  the  first  month  of  1946 — the  year  of  tremendous 
changes.  This  35th  annual  meeting  of  NRDG A  demands  the 
presence  of  every  member.  Problems  shared  are  half  solved! 


ELECTING  "The  Challenge 
ol  Changing  Conditions”  as  its 
theme  for  its  first  peacetime 
convention  in  five  years,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  will  present  a  program  of  ad- 
di  esses  and  discussion  during  the 
week  of  January  7-11  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  that  will 
challenge  the  thinking  of  the  trade. 
.\11  of  the  problems  which  confront 
retailing  as  the  nation  readjusts  it¬ 
self  to  a  peacetime  basis  will  Ije  dis¬ 
cussed  in  all  their  phases. 

While  the  annual  meeting  was 
held  each  year  during  the  war  with 
the  approval  of  the  government 
l)ureaus  concerned,  the  meetings 
nevertheless  were  geared,  as  they 
naturally  should  have  been,  to  con- 
iriljuting  to  the  successful  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  war.  Once  again,  how¬ 
ever,  the  NRDG.\  meetings  will  be 
devoted  to  peacetime  practices  fol¬ 
lowing  the  greatest  and  most  devas¬ 
tating  war  in  history. 

How  much  has  retailing  suffered 
lundamentally  as  the  result  of 
makeshift  operations  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  all  out  war  activities?  How 
many  sound  prewar  practices  either 


dropped  during  the  war  or  severely 
curtailed,  should  lie  reinstated  for 
successful  operation?  A  number  of 
them  undoubtedly  fell  into  disuse 
and  must  Ik.*  remodeled. 

Reconversion  in  Retailing 

Discussing  the  convention.  Lew 
Hahn  said: 

“When  the  course  of  life  and  busi¬ 
ness  is  normal  and  the  problems  are 
few  and  easy  of  solution,  conven¬ 
tions  are  successful  largely  because 
of  the  instinct  of  men  to  get  to¬ 
gether  and  to  share  their  ideas. 

“But  today  the  situation  is  quite 
different.  Never  were  retailers  con¬ 
fronted  by  so  many  problems  and 
difficulties  as  they  are  today.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war  retailers  met  the  dual 
obligation  of  supplying  the  needs 
of  their  public  and,  at  the  same 
time,  devoting  their  most  intense 
energies  to  the  serving  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  war  needs. 

“Business  came  in  a  stream  con¬ 
tinuous  and  huge  from  the  needs  of 
the  public,  backed  by  the  greatest 
purchasing  power  in  history.  Now 
we  face  the  need  of  reconversion  in 
retailing.  What  will  the  future  re¬ 


quire?  To  what  extent  must  retail¬ 
ers  obtain  a  changed  {joint  of  view? 
How  are  we  going  to  meet  the  only- 
jjartly-perceived  challenge  of  chang¬ 
ing  conditions? 

“If  ever  it  was  desirable  for  re¬ 
tailers  to  come  together  and  talk 
things  over— now  is  the  time!” 

'The  challenge  theme  is  carried 
through  the  five  general  sessions  of 
the  convention  —  including  “The 
Challenge  to  Personnel”  —  “The 
Challenge  to  Merchandising”  — 
“The  Challenge  to  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion”— and  “The  Challenge  to  Op¬ 
eration  and  Profits.” 

.At  several  of  the  General  Sessions 
and  at  many  of  the  group  and  tech¬ 
nical  sessions  there  will  be  both  in¬ 
dividual  sjjeakers  and  discussion 
panels— made  up  of  s(>ecialists  in 
the  {jarticular  department  con¬ 
cerned. 

The  35th  Annual  Banquet  will 
take  place  on  Thursday  night,  Jan¬ 
uary  10th,  The  list  of  session  chair¬ 
men,  sfjeakers  and  panel  members 
will  be  made  known  later.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  program,  covering  all  the 
{Continued  on  page  54) 
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The  Returned  Soldier  in  Retailing 

By  Benjamin  H.  Namm, 

President,  NRDGA;  President,  The  Sanim  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

I  HAVE  recently  returned  Ironi  a 
seven  weeks  trip  to  England, 
France  and  Ciermany.  1  went 
there  as  President  ot  the  National 
Retail  Dry  (>(kk1s  Association  and 
as  a  private  citizen. 

In  the  camps,  the  hospitals,  the 
re-deployment  centers,  over  the 
Armed  Forces  Radio  Network  and 
through  the  “Stars  and  Stripes,”  1 
have  tried  to  give  our  soldiers 
abroad  the  following  message: 

First,  that  upon  their  release 
from  the  service,  numerous  attrac¬ 
tive  opportunities  await  them  in  re¬ 
tailing,  either  as  employees  of  exist¬ 
ing  organizations  or  as  owners  and 
operators  of  their  own  small  busi¬ 
ness. 

Second,  that  we  retailers  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  aid  them  to  get  established 
in  business,  whether  they  wish  to 
work  for  others  or  for  themsehes 
and  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  our 
own  hard-won  experience. 

surprisingly  large  number  of 
these  soldiers  are  planning  to  oper¬ 
ate  their  own  small  businesses.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  study  made  by  the 
Army  about  a  year  ago,  approxi¬ 
mately  one  out  of  every  nine,  or 
close  to  a  million  soldiers,  plan  to 
go  into  business  for  themselves. 

1  have  tried  to  tell  these  boys, 
and  it  seems  as  though  the  message 
cannot  be  repeated  too  often,  that 
eseryone  will  welcome  returning 
soldiers  into  the  held  of  small  busi¬ 
ness.  I  speak  as  an  independent  re¬ 
tailer  myself,  when  I  say  that  small, 
independent  business  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  our  .\merican  economy. 
Fhere  is  a  great  need  for  more 
small  retailers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  provided,  of  course,  that  they 
can  operate  successfidly. 

One  consideration  governing  this 
demand  for  more  stnall  retailers  is 
that  .America’s  manufacturing 
plant,  under  the  stress  of  war,  has 
expanded  its  facilities  far  in  excess 
of  our  present  distributive  machin¬ 
ery.  Once  reconversion  is  fully  ac¬ 
complished,  the  biggest  single  job 
that  will  confront  our  country  will 
be  to  sell  a  volume  of  goods  ap¬ 
proximately  40  per  cent  more  than 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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Major  Namm’s  trip  to 
Europe  was  undertaken  at  the 
government’s  request,  as  part 
of  the  U.  S.  Army  Information 
and  Education  Program.  His 
work  as  adviser  on  business 
instruction  took  him  to  Ger¬ 
many  and  France.  After  its 
completion  he  visited  Eng¬ 
land,  and  conferred  with  mer¬ 
chants  there  on  problems  typi¬ 
cal  in  both  British  and  Ameri¬ 
can  stores.  He  brought  home 
a  message  from  Eric  Gamage, 
president  of  the  British  Retail 
Distributors’  Association: 


“We  in  Britain  have  been  batteretl  by  the  enemy  from  without 
and  by  hardships  from  within.  Although  we  are  bruised  and 
sometimes  tired  our  efficiency  and  the  spirit  of  our  service  have 
not  been  knocked  out  of  us,  and  we  are  still — although  often  in 
cramped  quarters  and  with  inadequate  resources — serving  our 
public  with  the  same  devotion  as  are  the  great  stores  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.” 

The  fortitude  with  which  British  storekeepers  and  customers 
alike  go  about  their  business  drew  the  visitor’s  keenest  admira¬ 
tion.  Major  Namm  said^  “The  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  for  example,  was  wiped  out.  Today  the  shopping  in 
Plymouth  is  done  almost  entirely  from  what  were  formerly 
private  houses.  The  department  stores  of  the  city  are  scattered 
far  and  wide  over  the  outlying  suburbs.  American  retailers  can 
readily  imagine  what  must  be  involved  in  running  a  retail  busi¬ 
ness  under  those  conditions,  let  alone  all  the  other  attendant 
wartime  problems  in  Britain.  The  spirit  that  animated  Ply¬ 
mouth  was  repeated  many  times  in  places  such  as  Coventry, 
Birmingham,  Swansea,  Southhampton,  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
Exeter,  Norwich,  Bath,  Bristol,  Hull,  and  other  places.” 

“While  most  people  in  England,”  Major  Namm  continued, 
“regarded  their  48  clothing  coupons  a  year  as  the  irreducible 
minimum,  they  have  now  resign^ly  taken  a  cut  to  a  basis  of  41 
coupons  a  year.  Supplies  are  very  short.  For  example,  long  lines 
assemble  every  morning  on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  buy  a 
pair  of  shoes  of  a  suitable  size  and  style.  There  are  often  as 
many  as  200  people  waiting  in  such  a  line  and  while  all  of 
them  have  the  requisite  coupons  it  is  estimated  that,  on  an 
average  only  one  in  five  will  be  furnished  from  the  limited 
stock.” 
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Robert  Seidel  and  members  of  the  Smith  Committee  examine  items  from  NRDGA’s  merchandise  exhibit,  show¬ 
ing  hoiv  present  OP  A  policy  interferes  ivith  production  of  adequate  supplies  of  fairly-priced  merchandise. 


The  Fight  for  Reconversion  of  OP  A 


N  R  D  G  A  continues  its  effort 
to  acquaint  C^ongress  with  the 
real  nature  of  the  issue:  If  the 
OPA  continues  to  restrict  pro¬ 
duction,  the  day  will  ne\er  cc  :ie 
when  price  controls  cun  safely 
be  terminated.  Isn't  it  time  for 
OPA  to  start  reconverting? 


WHA'I'EX'ER  ilie  oiitcoine 
may  be  in  Gongressional  ac¬ 
tion,  ihe  NRDCiA  had  at- 
(•);npl..!’ed  this  much  by  early 
December:  tlie  lawmakers  were 
;:wa;e  of  the  wide  ditferencc  be- 
iween  theory  and  practice  in  pres¬ 
ent  OPA  price  policies.  .\t  least  200 
of  them,  in  acldition  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sndth  Committee  of  the 
House  and  the  Senate  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Camnnittee,  had  seen  the  mer¬ 
chandise  e.xhibit,  “  I'he  Camsumer 


Sutfers.”  OP.A  was  unable  to  shrug 
oil  the  evidence  that  its  administra¬ 
tion  of  price  controls  is  unnecessari¬ 
ly  prolonging  wartime  scarcities. 

Nevertheless,  the  agency  did  not 
appear  to  recognize  the  need  of  ad¬ 
justments  if  a  safe  program  of  de¬ 
control  is  ever  to  be  realized, 
riieoretically,  price  controls  should 
l)e  removed  when  production  and 
demand  are  in  approximate  bal¬ 
ance.  But  as  long  as  ()P.\  policy 
made  it  impossible  for  production 


Seidel  tells  story  of  qucdity  deterioration  in  heaters.  Bowles  parries  questions,  after  reading  prepared  statement. 
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to  reach  that  p>oint,  the  right  time 
for  eliminating  price  controls 
would  never  arrive.  And  as  far  as 
anyone  could  see,  OPA  was  simply 
making  no  preparations  at  all  for 
going  out  of  business. 

If  Chester  Bowles  was  in  earnest 
in  his  several  public  statements  of 
the  month,  he  had  failed  shock¬ 
ingly  to  comprehend  the  point. 
.\ttempting  to  define  the  issue  as 
a  fight  between  the  friends  and  the 
foes  of  price  control,  he  said  that 
inflationary  forces  are  now  at  an 
all-time  high  and  that  the  immedi¬ 
ate  lifting  of  price  controls  would 
be  disastrous.  Retailers  ‘agreed 
with  him.  But  they  wanted  to 
know  when  OP.\  intended  to  start 
functioning  as  a  reconversion 
rather  than  a  war  agency;  w’hen  it 
would  make  the  reasonable  adjust¬ 
ments  that  would  increase  produc¬ 
tion  and  so  ease  the  inflationarv 
pressures  that  OPA  so  fears.  The 
retailers  summed  up  their  position 
this  way: 

Like  all  other  business  men.  they 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  thev 
can  run  their  businesses  without 
interference.  They  expect  that  day 
to  arrive.  But  they  realize— bt‘tter, 
apparently,  than  Mr.  Bowles  does 
—that  it  must  be  prepared  for.  They 
do  not  want  the  controls  lifted  at 
a  time  when  unsatisfied  consumer 
demand  is  at  such  a  peak  that  the 
result  can  only  be  an  enormous 
price  inflation.  But  the  danger 
that  it  will  happ>en  just  that  way- 
increases  with  everv  dav  that  OP.\ 


policy  continues  to  restrain  rather 
than  encourage  production.  There 
is  always  the  possibility,  of  course, 
that  OP.\  could  sit  out  this  prob¬ 
lem  until  the  time  comes  w-hen  de¬ 
pressed  production  has  created 
widespread  unemployment.  That 
would  be  one  way  of  removing  in¬ 
flationary  pressure,  but  presumably 
it  is  not  a  way  that  anyone  in  his 
right  mind  would  choose. 

Congressional  fact-finding  pro¬ 
ceeded  satisfactorily.  Committee 
members  appeared  to  be  convinced 
of  the  sense  of  the  retail  position; 
so  did  other  Congressmen  and  Sena¬ 
tors,  expressing  themselves  indi- 
vidiiallv.  What  was  missing  still 
was  general  public  imdersianding 
of  the  problem.  The  merchandise 
exhibit,  showing  mass  e^idence  of 
(juality  deterioration,  had  a  go<Kl 
press,  and  the  booklet  based  on  it 
is  being  widely  distributed  bv 
local  associations  and  individual  re¬ 
tailers.  But  nobody  was  t|uite  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  voice  of  common 
sense-  could  be  heard  over  the  OI’.V 
•Administrator’s  assertion  that  anv 
change  whatever  in  his  police 
would  be  a  victory  for  the  enemies 
of  price  control  and  the  friends  of 
inflation. 

•A  “  I'own  Meeting  of  the  .Air" 
program  broadcast  on  December 
13.  was  typical  of  the  OP.A-created 
fog  in  which  the  consumer  public 
moves.  The  subject  for  debate  was; 
“Can  we  have  higher  wages  with¬ 
out  higher  prices?”  Senator  Ken¬ 
neth  S.  Wherrv  of  Nebraska,  a 


member  of  the  Small  Business  Com¬ 
mittee,  gave  the  business  man’s 
answer:  “Yes,  when  we  get  full  pro¬ 
duction.  But  under  OP.A’s  un¬ 
realistic  price  control  system  we  are 
not  getting  production.” 

■Senator  Wherry  proceeded  to 
give  examples  of  cut-off  pmduction, 
and  of  overpriced  inferior  mer- 
chaiulise  which  consumers  must 
buy  because  established  manufac¬ 
turers  have  been  forced  out  of  the 
market.  The  audience  was  made 
u])  largely  of  members  of  the 
l.eague  of  Women  Voters— presum- 
ablv  the  very  housewives  who  com¬ 
plain  about  the  high  prices  they 
must  pay  for  low-grade  merchan¬ 
dise.  and  the  scarcity  of  things  their 
families  need.  But  these  women 
apparently  did  not  notice  that 
(ihester  Bowles  gave  no  answer  to 
Senator  W^herry’s  contention  that 
()P.\  policy  is  creating  artificial 
scarcities  of  merchandise.  Mr. 
Bowles  chose  to  assume  that  the 
choice  lay  between  an  unchanged 
OP.A  and  an  immediate  lilting  of 
price  controls.  VV^hen  he  painted 
the  picture  of  what  would  happen 
if  OP.A  went  out  of  business  over¬ 
night.  the  ladies  groaned,  and 
when  he  said:  “I  as  Price  .Admin¬ 
istrator  haven’t  the  slightest  inten¬ 
tion  of  retreating,”  they  applaud¬ 
ed  vigorously. 

Case  of  Connecticut 

.Senator  Wherry  tried  again.  He 
confronted  Mr.  Bowles  with  his 
tecent  statement  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee  that  in  the 
State  of  Connecticut  less  than  two 
per  cent  of  business  had  asked  for 
price  relief.  Then  he  asked  Mr. 
Bowles  to  justify  this  statement  in 
the  face  of  testimony  by  the  Bridge¬ 
port  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
()4  per  cent  of  Bridgeport  plants 
were  affected  by  inequities,  that 
present  ceilings  require  58  per  cent 
of  them  to  sell  at  a  loss,  and  that 
the  result  by  early  1946  would  be 
joblessness  for  15  per  cent  of 
Bridgeport’s  enqjloyables.  Mr. 
Bowles  simply  said  that  he  would 
not  accept  the  Bridgeport  survey 
as  “remotely  approximating  the 
truth.”  With  an  eye  on  his  audi¬ 
ence  he  added  that  it  sounded  “like 
\.  .A.  M.  propaganda.”  The  per¬ 
formance  may  have  been  inde¬ 
fensibly  irresponsible  in  a  public 
{Continued  on  page  50) 
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Experiment  in  Selling  by  Television 

By  Arthur  C.  Kaufman, 

President,  Gimbel  Bros.,  Philadelphia 

This  candid  and  generously  detailed  report]^ from  Gimbel’s  on 
what  it  learned  in  its  pioneer  effort  is  probably  destined  to 
become  an  historical  document.  Here  are  the  facts,  learned 
the  hard  way,  and  now  an  open  record  for  every  store. 


The  Shop-by-Ielevision  ex¬ 
periment  at  Gimbels  began 
on  October  23,  and  ended 
November  14.  In  tbal  period,  it 
was  viewed  by  approximately  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  people. 

For  tbe  first  time,  a  serious  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  use  the 
medium  in  a  way  which  would 
eventually  prove  whether  television 
could  be  self-supporting.  The  olni- 
ous  question  is:  How  successful  was 
the  experiment? 

It  was  RCA-Victor's  objective  to 
use  this  equipment  to  field  test  the 
idea  of  how  television  could  be  used 
under  practical,  everyday  condi¬ 
tions  of  department  store  opera¬ 
tion.  RCA-Victor  had  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  limited  number  of  I  RK  re¬ 
ceivers  and  a  few  laboratory  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  newer  direct  vision  pro¬ 
jection  type  large  screen  receivers. 
They  also  had  available  for  this 
demonstration  a  limited  amount  of 
audio  and  coaxial  cable,  which  they 
had  already  used. 

While  “jeep”  television  demon¬ 
strations  were  not  new,  this  was  on 
such  a  scale  as  to  be  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  usual  “jeep”  attempts. 
Instead  of  one  camera,  they  used 
two  for  both  closeups  and  “pan 
shots.”  Instead  of  a  limited  number 
of  receivers,  they  were  ready  to  sup¬ 
ply  22  receivers.  This  made  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  consider  using  the  demon¬ 
stration  on  a  storewide  basis  instead 
of— as  had  been  done  in  the  past- 
in  one  particular  area. 

When  the  Gimbel  organization 
was  presented  with  this  opportuni¬ 
ty,  they  had  the  choice  of  using  it 
either  for  entertainment,  which  had 
been  the  customary  use  for  these 
demonstrations,  or  for  the  purpose 
in  which  they  were  directly  inter¬ 
ested:  the  use  of  television  as  an 
intra-store  device  to  display  and  sell 


Waiting  in  line  to  get  into  auditorium,  where  shows  were  televised. 


Crowd  lined  up  at  one  of  the  20  telesites  set  up  in  the  store. 
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iiicrcitandise.  Giinbels  chose  the 
latter  tor  many  reasons.  First,  there 
was  a  delinite  conviction  that  intra¬ 
store  television  could  be  as  much  a 
part  of  a  store  setup  as  windows, 
spot  displays  or  so-called  “open” 
demonstrations.  Second,  the  Gim- 
lx?l  building  in  Philadelphia  occu¬ 
pies  one  of  the  largest  floor  areas  of 
any  store  in  .America  and  has  more 
than  a  dozen  entrances.  While  the 
over-all  traffic  in  the  store  is  among 
the  greatest  in  the  country,  it  is 
obvious  that  no  one  department  or 
group  of  departments  could  hope 
to  make  effective  use  of  much  ol 
this  traffic.  .\s  in  most  stores,  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  made  to  utilize 
traffic  by  spot  displays;  being  inani¬ 
mate,  their  value  was  doubtful. 
The  Gimbel  organization  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  same  spot  dis¬ 
play  techniques  given  motion  and 
sound  through  television  could 
forcefully  capitalize  on  traffic  which 
normally  would  never  approach 
the  department  televised. 

Telesite  Locations 

Installation  began  September  15, 
using  approximately  10,000  feet  of 
coaxial  and  audio  cable  throughout 
the  seven  floors  of  the  Gimbel 
Store.  This  cable  connected  with  20 
outlets  selected  by  the  store  man¬ 
agement  for  both  visibility  to  store 
traffic  and  lack  of  interference  with 
actual  department  selling.  The 
locations  of  these  outlets  were  as 
follows: 

Seventh  Floor:  (1)  F'oyer  of  Gim¬ 
bel  Restaurant:  (2)  Department 
of  Accounts;  (3)  Coworkers’  Cafe¬ 
teria.  Sixth  Fhmr:  (4)  Modern  Fur¬ 
niture  Section;  (5)  Living  Room 
Furniture;  (6)  Radio  Hall  of 
Fame.  Fifth  Floor:  (7)  Upholstery 
Department:  (8)  Rug  Department; 
(9)  House  Furnishings;  (10)  Lamp 
Department;  (11)  Uncle  Wip’s 
Youth  Centre;  (12)  Coat  Salon; 
(13)  Dress  Circle;  (14)  Silver 
Beauty  Salon;  (15)  Mayfair  Sports¬ 
wear  .Shop;  (16)  .Art  Needlework; 
(17)  Town  and  Country  Dress 
Shop;  (18)  Men’s  Clothing:  (19) 
Fabric  Centre.  Balcony  —  Street 
Floor;  (20)  Foyer  of  Rest  Rooms. 

Housing  was  another  problem. 
While  we  felt  that  the  image  could 
be  seen  clearly  in  ordinary  store 
.  lighting,  to  give  the  television  re¬ 
ceivers  a  special  significance  and  to 
remove  any  conflict  with  direct  sell¬ 


ing  traffic,  it  was  decided  to  set 
these  receivers  in  special  enclosed 
areas.  In  most  cases,  these  areas 
were  available  in  special  display 
and  selling  ro<ims  which  were  al¬ 
ready  part  of  the  store  setup,  but, 
in  a  few  cases,  these  enclosures  had 
to  be  ljuilt. 

Fhe  original  idea  was  to  call 
them  Felevision  Theatres,  but  be¬ 
cause  only  a  limited  number  of 
people  could  see  the  image  effec¬ 
tively,  it  was  decided  that  calling 
them  “theatres”  woidd  not  be  clear. 
.Vt  RC.A-\’ict(ir’s  suggestion,  it  was 
tiecided  to  call  them  Felesites— a 
happy  compromise  since  it  suggest¬ 
ed  both  the  location  and  a  viewing. 
Each  telesite  was  equipped  with 
rows  of  chairs  acconniKKlating  from 
20  to  30  people  with  the  exception 
of  two  with  larger  screens  which 
accommodated  between  35  and  40 
people.  'Fhe  Gimbel  organization 
still  felt  that  we  might  experiment 
with  a  number  of  receivers  placed 
in  the  open— and  this  was  "done  in 
four  places  in  the  store,  viz;  Beauty 
•Salon,  Mayfair  Shop,  Department 
of  .Accounts  and  Employees’  Rest¬ 
aurant.  .At  these  ItKations,  no  par- 
ticidar  attempt  was  made  to  pro- 
\ide  chairs  or  other  viewing  con- 
\eniences.  Fhe  receiver  merely  was 
raised  sufficiently  high  from  the 
floor  to  accommodate  a  group  of 
people  who  woidd  crowd  around 
it.  RC.A-A'ictor  and  Gimbels  were 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  effectiie- 
ness  of  these  units. 

Merchandise  Selection 

More  important  was  the  question 
of  what  merchandise  was  to  be  tele- 
\ised— and  how  much — and  how 
often.  We  quickly  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  size  of  the  screen 
ruled  out  merchandise  that  re- 
(|uired  full-length  shots  or  complex 
arrangements  such  as  complete 
fashion  ensembles,  room  settings, 
etc.  Because  of  limitations  of  the 
screen,  it  was  decided  that  rather 
simple  or  small  units  of  merchan¬ 
dise  coidd  be  shown  best.  It  was 
also  decided,  in  order  to  get  the 
maximum  effectiveness  from  per¬ 
sonnel,  that  the  equipment  should 
be  in  operation  from  10:30  a.m.  to 
4:30  p.m.  ready  for  ten-minute 
shows  every  half  hour  on  the  half 
hour.  This  allowed  for  twelve 
showings,  and  it  was  decided  to  use 
six  basic  demonstrations  twice  a 


day  so  that  each  merchandise  story 
would  reach  two  different  audien¬ 
ces  a  day:  we  assumed  the  store  au¬ 
diences  would  change  at  least  that 
often.  Fhe  merchandise  selected 
was:  .Millinery,  Home  Furnishings, 
.Shoes,  Scarfs,  Furs,  Nursery  Furni¬ 
ture,  Foys,  Curtains,  Interior  Deco¬ 
rating  and  Hair  Styling. 

How'  to  Show  Goods 

Fhe  matter  of  presentation  was 
the  most  difficult  problem  of  all. 
RC.A-\'ictor,  with  the  cooperation 
of  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
hail  supplied  two  directors  to  plan 
these  demonstrations.  It  was  debat¬ 
ed  at  great  length  as  to  whether 
this  merchandise  was  to  be  present¬ 
ed  simply  and  directly  for  what  it 
was,  or  whether  it  shoidd  be  drama¬ 
tized  through  comedy  or  one-act 
skits.  Here  there  was  a  marked 
difference  of  opinion.  RC.A-NBC 
pt*ople  thought  a  10  minute  straight 
merchandise  show  woidd  be  dull— 
would  not  hold  the  audience  at  all. 
'Fhe  Gimbel  organization  claimed 
the  attitude  of  a  shopper  in  a  store 
was  far  different  from  that  of  a 
tamily  sitting  in  the  living  room  of 
a  home.  In  the  store,  they  were  di¬ 
rectly  interested  in  shopping  for 
merchandise;  at  home,  they  sought 
entertainment.  Fhe  result,  as  to 
be  expected,  was  a  compromise  be¬ 
tween  tiic  two  points  of  view. 

The  writing  and  production  of 
the  shows  began  on  October  16. 
Here.  NBC-RC.A  people  were  con¬ 
fronted  with  their  first  handicap: 
they  were  unable  to  rehearse  before 
the  camera  so  residts  could  be 
checked  on  a  control  panel.  It  was 
not  until  36  hours  before  the  ojjen- 
ing  that  the  shows  could  l>e  seen  as 
thev  would  appear  on  the  screen, 
and  the  old  theatrical  adage  “re- 
hearse  or  repent”  was  fully  justified. 

However,  the  wheels  had  been  set 
in  motion  for  the  opening  on  the 
24th,  the  demonstration  had  been 
announced,  and,  for  many  reasons, 
could  not  be  postponed.  We  felt, 
too.  that  it  would  be  better  to  cor 
rect  any  ragged  edges  and  distor¬ 
tions  as  the  demonstrations  pro¬ 
ceeded.  learning  from  public  reac¬ 
tion  what  the  most  important 
changes  should  be. 

The  Preview  for  the  Press  and 
Trade  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Octo¬ 
ber  23,  prior  to  the  general  an- 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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How  a  Store  Practises  Good  Citizenship 

By  Katherine  V.  Nelson 


Weinstofk,  Lubin  contributes 
promotional  skill  and  25%  of 
its  advertising  budget  to  the 
support  of  community  drives. 


in  putting  across  lagging  projects.  the  diHeient  projects  know  that  we 
£ven  during  peak  months  for  will  help  them  all  we  can.  I'hey 
merchandising  promotions,  at  least  come  to  us  several  months  ahead,  in 
15  per  cent  of  the  budget  goes  tor  most  cases,  so  that  we  can  make  our 
community  projects,  according  to  plans  and  not  have  several  organiza- 
.\Irs.  .Marion  .Armstrong,  advertis-  lions  competing  for  the  same  time 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  ol  at  the  last  minute.  Occasionally, 
the  store.  During  War  Loan  drives,  something  urgent  comes  up  sudden- 
as  much  as  40  per  cent  of  the  pfo-  h  and  we  ask  some  group  to  wait 
motional  expenditure  has  been  lor  iheii  promotion,  in  order  to 
devoted  to  helping  put  them  over,  help  the  drive  that  has  to  lx*  pul 
with  every  display  window  in  the  •)ver  immediately, 
store,  as  well  as  full  page  newspa|XT  "  I  his  happened  recenth,  when 
ailvertisements,  oiitdtHM  display  the  newly  lormed  Sacramento  Sym 
posters,  internal  displays,  and  radio  phony  .\ssociation  found  that  it  was 
time,  being  utilized.  in  need  of  help  in  putting  over  its 

Mrs.  .Armstrong  is  very  enthusias-  sale  ol  tickets  for  the  first  season, 
tit  about  the  store’s  jxtlicy  of  aiding  We  are  glad  the  people  in  the  com- 
community  projects  and  feels  that  munity  know  they  can  turn  to  us 
it  has  been  very  valuable  in  estab-  when  such  help  is  needed." 
lishing  gtxKl-will  between  the  store  Fidl  page  newspa|x‘r  advertise- 
and  residents  of  Sacramento.  ments.  an  attractive  window  display 

"Everyttne  shows  the  finest  spir-  anti  ratlio  publicity,  gave  the  Sym- 
it."  she  states.  “  I  hose  in  charge  ol  |)honv  backers  the  lKK>st  thev  need- 


CO.M.ML’NM'V  projects  in  Sac¬ 
ramento,  California,  have  a 
very  helpful  ally  in  Wein- 
siock,  Lid>in  and  Co.  .At  least  25 
jxr  cent  t)l  the  store’s  advertising 
apprt)priation  is  tlevoted  tt)  these 
promotitms. 

Lawrence  Ellis,  presitlent,  and 
Wallace  .McBain,  secretary-treasur¬ 
er  t)f  the  company,  have  established 
a  ctjnsistent  pttlicy  of  aiding  civic 
prt)jecls  which  affect  the  welfare 
and  happiness  t)f  all  Sacrament*) 
tesidents.  .Some  of  these  are  annual 
events,  scheduled  months  in  ad- 
\ance.  Others  are  the  result  of  ap- 
|x“als  from  hxal  committees,  who 
lind  thev  need  the  aid  of  the  store 


Two  of  Weinstock,  Lubin's  many  advertising  contributions  to  civic  projects.  IV hen  the  Sacramento  Symphony  Associa¬ 
tion  sent  out  a  call  for  help,  the  ad  at  the  left  did  the  job.  The  other  ad  supported  an  important  government  activity. 
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ed  to  launch  their  new  season  suc- 
cesstully. 

Each  civic  promotional  campaign 
is  as  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
advertising  department  as  a  major 
merchandising  campaign  would  be. 
Mrs.  Armstrong  and  Vallee  Kel¬ 
logg,  display  manager,  coordinate 
their  plans  tor  utilizing  all  promo¬ 
tional  media,  and  each  member  of 
the  advertising  staff  makes  suggest¬ 
ions  and  takes  pride  in  working 
out  good  copy  or  art  work  that  will 
be  a  contribution  to  the  progress 
of  their  city. 

The  policy  of  aiding  community 
organizations  had  been  in  effect 
long  before  the  w’ar,  but,  without 
slighting  other  activities,  the  store 
went  all  out  in  its  war  effort  and 
the  sales  staff,  as  well  as  those  in 
executive  p>ositions,  made  records 
for  their  personal  purchases  of 
bonds  and  their  sales  to  the  public. 

All  Out  on  Bonds 

Harold  McCurry,  chairman  of 
the  Sacramento  County  War  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee,  comments:  “The 
store  established  a  Victory  l  ank  in 
the  main  aisle  of  the  street  floor 
right  after  Pearl  Harbor  for  the 
sale  of  bonds,  and  still  is  maintain¬ 
ing  it,  paying  all  expenses.  It  has 
devoted  thousands  of  inches  of 
sponsored  newspaper  space  to  the 
drives,  as  well  as  window’  displays 
and  billboard  posters,  and  has  made 
radio  time  available  for  our  speak¬ 
ers  whenever  we  asked  for  it.  It 
has  supported  all  special  events, 
such  as  Army  Shows,  Street  Rallies, 
and  Bond  .Auctions,  contributing 


merchandise  generously  to  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  cooperation  of  the  store 
set  a  goal  for  other  business  organi¬ 
zations.  Business  men  would  say, 
‘We  can’t  do  as  much  as  Weinstock, 
Lubin,  but  we  want  to  do  our 
share.’  Their  efforts  were  appre¬ 
ciated  in  Washington  as  well  as 
locally,  for  they  received  a  Special 
Mention  for  their  war  work.’’ 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  e.xecu- 
tives  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
.\merican  Red  Cross.  From  the 
time  of  Pearl  Harbor  the  store  as¬ 
sisted  in  recruiting  workers,  blood 
donors  and  nurses,  as  well  as  in 
publicizing  Red  Cross  activities  and 
raising  donations.  Many  volun¬ 
teers,  when  first  visiting  or  phon¬ 
ing  Chapter  Headtjuarters,  have 
begun  their  remarks  with,  “I  saw 
in  Weinstock,  Lubin’s  ad  that  you 
need  so  and  so.”  In  addition  to  the 
definite  response  elicited  by  the 
promotions,  the  cordiality  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  w’ith  which  the  assistance 
always  is  given  by  the  storo  person¬ 
nel,  is  emphasized  by  the  Red  Cross 
executives. 

In  discussing  the  program  of 
community  promotional  assistance, 
Mrs.  Armstrong  stresses  the  import¬ 
ance  of  consistency.  No  project  is 
backed  that  is  a  pet  of  just  a  few  in 
the  store  or  will  benefit  only  one 
specialized  group.  The  organiza¬ 
tion  must  be  working  for  the  good 
of  the  whole  community  and  must 
be  something  in  which  all  of  the 
store  staff  believes  wholeheartedly. 

Giving  space  one  time  and  refus¬ 
ing  to  do  so  the  next,  and  promis¬ 
ing  help  and  then  withdrawing  the 


promise  because  the  display  space 
or  radio  time  is  needed  for  mer¬ 
chandising  promotions,  would  be  a 
good  way  to  build  ill-will  and  alien¬ 
ate  people.  Therefore  the  selection 
of  projects  and  the  scheduling  of 
promotions  has  to  be  worked  out 
very  carefully.  Once  promised,  the 
publicity  is  forthcoming,  even  if 
merchandising  promotions  have  to 
be  curtailed. 

Wide  Variety  of  Efforts 

In  addition  to  the  Red  Cross  and 
VV'ar  Bond  and  recruiting  drives, 
put  on  in  connection  with  the  w’ar 
effort,  the  following  are  some  of  the 
community  promotions  which  have 
been  assisted,  sometimes  as  a  “one 
time  shot”  and  sometimes  as  annual 
events: 

Sacramento  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra:  promoted  by  broadcasts,  news¬ 
paper  and  local  class  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  and  a  window'  display. 

Girl  Scout  W’eek:  promoted  by 
broadcasts,  window  displays  and 
newspaper  advertising. 

Sacramento  College  .\rt  Ball: 
promoted  by  broadcasts,  window- 
display,  newspaper  advertising, 
posters  and  souvenir  programs. 

Sacramento  War  Chest:  promot¬ 
ed  by  billboard  posters,  window- 
displays,  newspaper  advertising  and 
broadcasts. 

Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion:  Newspaper  advertising  and 
window  and  interior  displays  were 
used  to  publicize  the  various  types 
of  State  aid  available  to  the  handi¬ 
capped.  The  store  also  put  on  sale 
a  collection  of  goods  made  by  the 
blind. 

USO:  A  Sunday  morning  broad¬ 
cast  has  been  produced  continuous¬ 
ly  since  August,  1943,  and  still  is 
running.  Features  are  a  quiz  pro¬ 
gram,  free  phone  calls  home  for 
service  men,  etc. 

Children’s  Theatre:  The  store 
contributes  radio  time,  newspaper 
advertising,  window  and  interior 
displays,  and  a  ticket  booth  for  the 
play  sponsored  by  the  American 
University  Women.  This  year  it’s 
Peter  Pan. 

Recruiting  of  harvest  labor:  Bill¬ 
board  posters,  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  and  radio  broadcasts  were  con¬ 
tributed. 

Recruiting  help  for  air  bases  and 
military  hospitals:  Radio  time, 
newspaper  space  and  billboard 
posters  were  used. 


Help  tvas  badly  needed  to  get  the  harvest  in,  Weinstock  Lubin  got  on  the  job 
with  radio  and  newspaper  appeals,  and  billboards  like  the  one  shown  here. 
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Vinv  of  the  stockroom  aisle.  Note  overhead  storage  shelf  over  liepartment  marutger  passes  invoice  for  payment.  Young  lady  is 

distribution  aisle,  on  the  other  side  of  checking  tables.  communications  dispatcher;  man  is  invoice  clerk. 


Layout  of  receiving  department.  At  left  is  distribution  aisle.  Blocks  on  floor  are  bulk  atras  for  inbound  shipment.  Checking  is 
done  on  tables  (to  be  replaced  by  movable  eciuipment).  Stockroom  at  far  right.  Note  suspended  changeable  department  numbers 
and  fluorescent  lighting. 


A  Model  Traffic  Department 


WHKN  Stnmss-HirsiilKTg  ol  Vomif'sKmn,  Oliio,  fUg;i};cil  Jack  Moss 
ill  1912  they  haiuleci  liiiii  liic  assi^iiiiieiit  irathc;  iiicii  clreaiii  alioiit. 
He  was  to  design  a  eoinpiete  new  traffic  and  leteiving  dejiartinciit. 

f  lie  depai  Inieni,  Inst  dcsci  ihed  in  a  Ui  i  i  ki  in  ai  tit  le  in  j line,  l!)l‘k  lias 
now  heeii  fiinc tioning  snicMiilily  for  two  years.  As  the  pictures  on  these 
pages  show,  il  is  a  model  of  efheient  operation  and  layout,  designed  to 
eliniinate  waste  niotion  and  to  increase  intiivichial  work  onipnt  without 
strain. 


J  ACK  MO.SS 

Superintendent  of  Transportation, 
Sirouss-Hirshberg,  Youngstoivn,  Ohio 


I'he  pictures  may  also  suggest  the  possibilities  of  store  trafhc  manage¬ 
ment  as  a  rewarding  career  for  the  young  executive  material  that  retailing 
wants  to  attract.  I  he  importance  of  the  traffic  operation  has  not  always 
l)C‘en  sufhciently  emphasized.  I  he  job  includes  control  and  distribution 
of  merchandise  from  the  time  the  order  is  placed  until  it  arrives  on  the 
selling  floor  after  having  gone  through  the  channels  of  transportation, 
receiving,  warehousing,  checking,  marking  and  reserve  stockkeeping.  It 
also  includes  handling  of  invoices  up  to  the  point  of  payment, 
{Continued  on  next  page) 
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I  his  calls  (or  ihorough  knowledge  of  lrans|M)i  ta- 
lion,  materials  handling,  warehousing,  oHiee  and 
personnel  management. 

Next  to  lx.‘tter  space  and  equipment,  what  the 
a\erage  traffic  manager  needs  most  tmlay  is  a 
corps  of  intelligent,  ambitious  assistants,  bent  on 
learning  a  high  sjtecialized  business. 


Central  tiikel  making  booth.  Operator  standing  is  renioi'ing  bh 
ticket  requisition  (part  two  of  receiving  form)  from  ticket  requi 
tion  rack.  Fluorescent  lights,  below  semi-reserve  ticket  shelf. 


Form  is  tacked  to  carton.  Only  top  line  shows.  Note  automatic  lacker. 


Shipment  is  taken  by  elevator  to  7th  floor  receiving  departmt{ 
Freight  elex’ator  man  distributes  shipments  into  bulk  area  j 
departments  shown  on  receiving  forms.  Sole  hou'  the  Hioii.,'] 
table  setup  will  look  when  finished.  These  tables  tvill  be  rtirfliiJ 
in  groups  of  four.  Forms  are  faced  toward  u'ork  aisles. 


Shipment  and  freight  bill  received  and  exceptions  noted.  Shipments 
are  unloaded  to  skids  which  are  pulled  by  jack  at  right. 


Record  is  made  by  receiving  clerk.  Top  line  (receiv¬ 
ing  data  from  freight  hill)  of  three-part  form  is 
recorded.  Same  data  is  automatically  recorded  on 
corresponding  number  of  key  sheet  line. 


Traffic  flow  chart.  Numbered  operations  are 
illustrated  in  corresponding  photographs. 


[ker  has  unpacked  shipment  and  listed  contents  on  receiving 
I,  She  compares  quantities  with  invoice  and  checks  against 
I  order  copy.  She  pastes  original  part  of  three-part  receiving 
I  to  invoice.  Other  two  parts  are  placed  in  merchandise,  blue 
1  showing,  indicating  that  it  is  ready  for  retailing. 


Department  manager  checks  invoice  against  his  order  copy.  Only 
invoices  for  unpacked  merchandise  appear  on  clip  board.  New  invoices 
are  in  left  side  of  box  container.  These  are  filed  in  pendaflex  files.  A-Z 
pie  on  department  manager’s  table  contains  his  open  orders  brought 
up  from  his  office. 


Invoices  are  checked  off  key  sheet,  sent  to  accoutUs  payable  department. 
This  assures  an  invoice  being  passed  for  every  receiving  and  spots  any 
duplicate  payments. 


Selling  the  Community  Shopping  Center 

By  Sidney  Koretz, 

Koretz,  Ideas  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

How  can  small  stores  in 
small  towns  and  outlying 
districts  keep  shoppers  close 
to  home?  One  way,  not  the 
easiest  but  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  in  the  long  run,  is  to 
build  up  the  community’s 
pride  in  its  own  institutions. 

These  next  few  years  are  go¬ 
ing  to  see  a  lot  of  changes  in 
buying  habits.  I'here  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  postwar  }M>pulation  shifts 
comparable  to  the  wartime  shifts. 

The  veterans  arc  going  to  be  the 
Ijiilwark  of  the  prosperity  for  which 
communities  must  build. 

These  n>en  are  coming  back  to 
establish  homes  and  raise  families. 

The  buying  habits  they— and  the 
rest  of  the  community— acquire  now 
are  going  to  have  a  lasting  effect. 

The  things  you  do  now  to  establish 
a  reputation  for  the  community, 
are  at  least  as  im]x>rtant  as  any¬ 
thing  you  can  possibly  do  later  to 
create  a  desirable  impression. 

If  you  can  sell  your  tnmmunity 
to  the  people  living  in  it,  vou’vc 
gone  a  long  way  to  offset  the  possi¬ 
ble  trend  toward  outlying  shopping 
that  is  bound  to  encroach,  when 
transportation  improvemeqts  will 
|>ermit  the  public  to  shop  wherever 
they  please  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 

By  advertising  the  communitv, 

I  don’t  mean  advertising  in  the  nar¬ 
row  sense  of  putting  an  ad  in  the 
])aper  saving  that  we  have  a  fine 
store.  I  don’t  even  mean  putting  an 
ad  in  the  paper  that  says  we  have 
a  fine  store  in  a  fine  communitv.  It 
goes  much  deejicr  than  that.  I 

think  that  for  real  success  a  store  moting  a  campaign  of  this  type.  and  liberal  publicity, 
has  to  be  also  a  civic  enterprise.  A  community  ought  to  be  adver-  \  community  ought  to  be  adver- 
It  must  partake  of  the  life  of  the  lised  as  a  gtxxi  place  to  LIV  E.  As  tised  as  a  good  place  to  PLAY, 
communitv.  It  has  to  make  the  new  developments  spring  up,  the  The  more  theatres,  concerts,  foot- 
community  a  better  place.  Any-  |)eople  ought  to  know  about  them,  ball  games  your  city  supports— the 
thing  that  a  store  does  to  promote  If  your  community  has  the  best  Itetter  your  community  is. 
the  community  acts  as  a  store  pro-  health  record  in  the  state,  that’s  .A  community  ought  to  be  adver- 
motion  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  something  to  shout  about.  tised  as  a  good  place  in  which  to 

word.  -A  community  ought  to  be  adver-  R.AISE  CHILDREN.  The  high 

The  more  closely  a  store  identi-  tised  as  a  good  place  to  WORK,  standards  of  your  schools  arc  a  real 
fies  itself  with  community  life,  the  If  the  number  of  plants  in  your  asset  to  your  community. 
l>etter  that  store  is.  Often  an  alert  area  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  Pride  in  the  community,  built  up 
chamber  of  commerce  or  local  news-  years,  if  the  working  conditions  are  bv  such  methods,  will  inevitably  ex¬ 
paper  can  be  very  helpful  in  pro-  good— that  should  be  given  proper  tend  to  include  its  stores.  If  your 


Part  of  art  ad  campaign  prepared  at  the  request  of  a  local  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce.  Cooperating  stores  displayed  the  emblem  of  membership  in  the 
Chamber.  Ads  said:  “This  is  your  assurance  of  unquestioned  quality,  fine 
selections,  exceptional  values."  Campaign  is  timed  for  Christmas  selling. 
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”Wc  like  Living  in  Portsmouth” 


TImiiIu,  Jock  Bush! 


Here  are  two  ads  of  a  semi  monthly  community  series  which  is  being  run  by  Atlas  Fashions  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 
Wm.  Atlas,  president  of  the  store,  says  the  purpose  of  the  promotion  is  to  rebuild  the  enthusiasm  of  returning  serv¬ 
icemen  for  Portsmouth  as  a  place  to  live.  This  type  of  advertising,  in  which  the  store  closely  identifies  itself  with  the 
interests  of  Portsmcmth  residents,  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  traditioruil  tvith  Atlas.  Its  widely  reprinted  War  Bond 
series,  discussed  in  the  August  1943  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  consistently  featured  Portsmouth  men  in  service.  In  the 
present  series,  in  addition  to  the  two  themes  shown  above,  other  ads  have  featured  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  the  sports  and  recreation  facilities  and  the  modem  police  and  fire  protection  system. 


stores  are  like  the  ones  in  most  pro-  chandise  carried  in  stores  like  yours  days.  But  the  fact  that  many  stores 
gressive  communities,  you  have  a  must  mean  satisfaction  for  the  cus-  in  your  community  are  p>ersonally 
powerful  story  to  tell.  tomer.  In  a  postwar  world  tired  of  owned,  and  in  some  cases  person- 

The  stores  in  a  community  of  wartime  substitutes,  quality  will  be  ally  managed,  means  that  you  are 
moderate  size  can  speak  of  depend-  one  of  your  prime  drawing  cards,  constantly  on  the  alert  to  get  the 
able  quality  in  a  very  personal  way.  The  selections  to  be  found  in  the  best  selections  available.  Stores  in 
Such  a  store  stakes  its  reputation  stores  of  a  community  of  moderate  closely-knit  communities  are  able 
on  word-of-mouth  advertising.  It  size  are  certainly  worth  stressing,  to  offer  selections  that  your  custom- 
depends  on  its  customers  coming  Here  I’m  not  discounting  the  diffi-  ers  are  looking  for.  You  know  their 
back  again  and  again.  The  mer-  culties  of  obtaining  goods  these  tastes.  You  cater  to  these  tastes. 
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No.  5  of  a  series  —  "We  Like  Living  In  Portsmouth" 

We  Like  Portsmouth's 


J  Methods 

Of  Meeting  Civic  Problems 
and  Emergencies 


Portsmouth  Fought 
Old  Man  River  to  a  Stand-Still 
In  the  Spring  of  1945 


•  We  Like  Its  Beautiful  Rivers 

•  We  Like  Its  Gorgeous  Scei^ery 

•  We  Like  Its  Location 


We  like  a  lot  of  things  obout  Portsmouth. 
We'll  tell  you  why  in  o  series  of  ods  of  which 
this  is  the  first;  Wotch  for  them  in  The  Times 


Its  Rivers 


Its  Scenery 


Its  Location 


? 


This  fore-knowledge  of  what  your 
customers  are  looking  for  means 
that  in  the  matter  of  selections  you 
are  bringing  them  specialized  selec¬ 
tions.  And  that’s  something  that 
in  a  New  York  store,  for  example, 
commands  top  prices. 

Convenience  in  shopping,  of 
course,  is  the  most  obvious  advant¬ 
age  of  stores  in  a  community  of 
modest  size.  Shopping  is  “right 
around  the  corner.”  It’s  “right  in 
their  own  back  yard.”  They  save 
time  and  energy  by  shopping  right 
in  their,  own  community.  If  easy 
bus  or  train  or  trolley  transporta¬ 
tion  is  available  to  your  shopping 
district,  that  is  certainly  worth 
mentioning.  If  parking  facilities  are 
ample,  you  have  it  all  over  the 
crowded  big  town. 

Often  in  a  community  such  as 
yours,  as  many  different  types  of 
stores  are  to  be  found  within  a  lew- 
blocks  as  in  an  entire  shopping  dis¬ 
trict  elsewhere.  The  woman  who 
can  buy  her  ready-to-wear  in  one 
store  and  find  a  shoe  store  right 
next  to  it  and  a  furniture  store 
across  the  street  can  do  concentrat¬ 
ed  shopping.  Often  more  effective¬ 
ly  than  she  can  in  a  weary  day-long 
tour  in  a  larger  city. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  might  well 
be  covered  in  a  campaign  of  adver¬ 
tising  the  shopping  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Each  point  of  course,  must  be 
adapted  to  the  particular  condi¬ 
tions  of  your  area.  Perhaps  your 
community  shopping  has  some 
unique  advantage.  That’s  all  to 
the  good.  I  don’t  think  there’s 
anything  hide-bound  in  .Advertis¬ 
ing  the  Community.  Each  commu¬ 
nity  is  an  individual.  The  approach 
has  to  be  adapted  to  the  particular 
assets  of  the  community. 

Everybody  Benefits 

I  don’t  believe  that  Advertising 
the  Community  stifles  competition. 
.Advertising  the  Community  is  no 
substitute  for  merchandise  adver¬ 
tising.  It  isn’t  intended,  to  my 
mind,  to  replace  even  institutional 
advertising.  .Advertising  the  Com¬ 
munity  simply  sells  the  habit  of 
shopping  in  a  particular  communi¬ 
ty.  Once  that  point  is  made,  each 
store  is  pretty  much  on  its  own. 

We  were  called  in  a  short  time 
ago  to  promote  a  shopping  district 
in  Newark.  It  w-as  a  district  awav 


from  the  center  of  town.  There 
were  many  alert  merchants  located 
there.  They  were  foresigh  ted 
enough  to  realize  that  combatting 
the  trend  to  downtown  shopping 
would  be  to  their  advantage. 

Because  they  weren’t  primarily 
department  stores  with  a  well- 
known  set  of  standards,  they  or¬ 
ganized  internally.  They  pledged 
themselves  to  a  standard  of  quality 
to  which  all  members  would  adhere. 
VV'e  publicized  this  pledge  of  quali¬ 
ty,  designing  a  plaque  for  window- 
display  around  this  pledge.  The 
display  of  this  plaque,  in  a  store 
window,  was  soon  recognized  as  an 
emblem  of  dependability.  We  were 
pleased  when  shojjpers  coming  into 
a  store  would  comment  on  it.  It 
served  as  a  unifving  force  among 
these  merchants. 

In  conjunction  with  this,  a  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  campaign  was 
built.  Because  these  merchants 
were  out  of  the  high  rent  district, 
their  prices  were  lower.  W’e  stressed 
this.  Because  often  the  owners  of 
the  stores  were  in  direct  contact 


Corset  Fitters’  Training 

HE  17th  annual  Canq)  instruc¬ 
tional  courses  in  the  fitting  of 
scientific  supports  will  be  given  in 
both  New  V’ork  and  Chicago  early 
next  year,  says  a  statement  bv 
Christian  H.  Fleck,  president.  S.  H. 
C^amp  and  Company. 

rite  New  York  sessions  are  sched¬ 
uled  at  the  Hotel  .Mc.Alpin.  Janu¬ 
ary  14  to  17  and  the  Chicago  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  Hotel  .Sherman.  Febru¬ 
ary  4  to  7.  Special  night  sessions 
for  fitters  who  cannot  attend  days 
are  scheduled  for  New  York. 

Included  in  the  four  day  courses 
are  lectures  and  discussions,  motion 
[tictures  and  slides,  problem  clinics 
with  live  models  duplicating  fre- 
tpient  customer  types  and  a  practi¬ 
cal  round-up  of  anatomy  and  btxly 
mechanics  for  the  fitter  by  authori¬ 
ties. 

“These  courses  take  on  addition¬ 
al  importance  this  year.”  said  Mr. 
Fleck,  “because  many  stores  wish  to 
give  their  present  personnel  re¬ 
fresher  training  and  knowledge  of 
new-  techniques  and  developments.” 

Retailers  wishing  to  register  per¬ 
sonnel  should  write  the  Education¬ 
al  Department.  S.  H.  Camp  and 
Company.  Jackson,  Michigan. 


with  the  customers,  we  talked  about 
the  prompt  courteous  service.  This 
was  a  big  factor  to  many  time-har¬ 
ried  shopp>ers. 

Throughout  our  ads  we  carried 
reasonably  sophisticated  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  the  copy  has  a  “light” 
touch.  We  have  reason  td  believe 
that  an  impression  of  high  fashion 
w'as  conveyed.  Which  was,  of 
course,  exactly  what  was  intended. 
W'e  advertised  the  shopping  district 
as  a  whole.  No  one  merchant  car¬ 
ried  precedence  over  any  other.  The 
entire  object  of  the  campaign  was, 
and  is.  to  get  people  to  shop  in  this 
district  for  whatever  they  need. 

Many  Other  Possibilities 

Recently  we  were  asked  by  the 
chamber  of  commerce  of  one  of  the 
cities  in  New-  Jersey  to  plan  a 
Christmas  promotion  for  their  re¬ 
tail  merchants.  It  was  found  that  a 
disproportionate  number  of  local 
shoppers  were  going  into  Newark 
and  New-  York.  Yet  four  blocks  in 
each  direction  from  the  center  of 
the  town,  could  be  found  every¬ 
thing  a  Christmas  shopper  w-ould 
be  likely  to  want. 

This  is  the  type  of  thing  promo¬ 
tion-minded  merchant  groups  are 
sup|Jorting.  These  campaigns  do 
not  pretend  to  exhaust  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  cooperative  advertising. 

I  hold  them  out  as  a  mere  suggest¬ 
ion  of  what  can  be  done.  Where 
the  promotions  have  been  regular, 
the  results  have  been  more  than 
gratifying.  It  bodes  well  for  the 
future  of  this  type  of  endeavor. 

I  don’t  think  that  advertising  the 
shopping  in  the  community  should 
stop  at  consumer  advertising.  We 
find  that  once  merchants  realize 
how-  profitable  cooperation  is,  that’s 
applied  to  other  problems.  The  first 
group  of  merchants  I  spoke  about 
are  pulling  together  in  a  number  of 
ways.  They  have  an  internal  or¬ 
ganization  that  helps  iron  out  prob¬ 
lems  like  street  paving  and  traffic 
congestion  in  their  district.  They 
have  regular  meetings  at  which 
plans  for  coordinated  window-  dis¬ 
plays  are  passed  upon,  and  patri¬ 
otic  drives  are  boosted.  Business 
clinics  are  held. 

These  activities  are  just  a  start. 
.Advertising  the  Community  is  in 
its  infancy.  I  think  the  strides  it 
will  make  is  largely  up  to  thought¬ 
ful.  forward-looking  merchants. 
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Store-Wide  Upgrading  System  Applies 
to  All  Miller  dC  Rhoads  Employees 


The  pronioiioii-tioin-within 
system  will  apply  straight 
across  the  hoard.  As  far 
as  possible,  unskilled  help 
will  be  hiretl.  and  assignetl 
to  departments  that  can  use 
it.  Systematic  training  for 
better  jobs  will  start  right 
away,  and  will  continue  from 
job  to  job  until  the  employee 
has  reached  the  highest  level 
of  his  ability. 

An  all-incIusivc  up-grading  sys- 
ic*m  for  employees  has  been 
completed  and  put  into  op¬ 
eration  at  Miller  &  Rhoads.  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  riirough  a  survey  and 
training  program  which  appears  to 
he  the  most  comprehensive  so  far 
attained  in  the  retail  field,  every 
employee  will  have  equal  opportu¬ 
nity  to  step  up  to  a  better  position 
according  to  his  ability  anti  will  to 
learn.  From  the  moment  he  starts 
to  work  he  is  observed  and  graded. 
.\s  soon  as  he  has  attained  80 
per  cent  efficiency  in  his  assigned 
department  his  training  for  a  high¬ 
er  job  is  begun. 

Discussing  the  program,  Wcl)ster 
S.  Rhoads,  Jr.,  store  president,  ex¬ 
presses  the  conviction  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  absolutely  safeguard  the 
employee’s  opportunity  to  advance: 
will  assure  better  service  for  cus¬ 
tomers;  and  will  provide  the  store 
with  an  accurate,  continuous  check 
on  employee  abilities.  James  Lova- 
telli  &  Co.,  industrial  engineers, 
are  responsible  for  the  installation 
of  the  new  system. 

The  program  includes  phases  of 
training  not  included  even  in  the 
Training  Within  Industry  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  up-grading's  war¬ 
time  genesis.  Manuals  for  every  de¬ 
partment  have  been  compiled  on 
the  basis  of  merchandise  and  service 
information  supplied  by  supervis¬ 
ory  and  executive  personnel.  These 
manuals  include  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  on  every  job  in  the 
store.  The  supervisors  will  be 
trained  in  the  details  of  the  up¬ 
grading  plan  so  that  they  can  carry 


out  their  part  ol  the  in-service 
iiaining  program. 

The  in-service  training  consists 
ol  theory  given  in  the  classroom 
aiul  application  of  classwork  on  the 
job  or  selling  li(H)r.  I  he  applica¬ 
tion  is  supervised  by  the  worker’s 
immediate  superior  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

.V  job  evaluation  survey  has  also 
Iteen  made  lor  every  position  as 
part  of  the  Miller  8c  Rhoads  plan. 
Fat  h  job  has  been  evaluated  in  it¬ 
self,  and  by  comparison  to  other 
jobs  as  to  pay  it  deserves. 

All  factors,  such  as  physical  and 
mental  strain,  visual  strain,  hazard. 
ex|)erience  needed,  education  need¬ 
ed.  working  conditions,  degree  ol 
1  esponsibilitv,  and  other  factors 
which  affect  satisfactory  work,  are 
taken  int«)  account.  By  this  job 
evaluation  the  store  and  all  em¬ 
ployees  know  through  what  lines  it 
is  logical  to  expect  progress  of  the 
employee.  .\nd,  also,  from  what 
departments  a  higher  paying  de¬ 
partment  can  ex|)ect  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  ex¬ 
ecutives  have  greeted  this  phase  of 
the  plan  is  an  index  to  its  expected 
success.  In  everv  case,  executives 
have  ccH>|HTateil  promptly  when 
asked  to  indicate  from  what  depart¬ 
ments  thev  would  like  to  fill  vacan 
cies  in  their  own  set-ups. 

Merit  Rating  Program 

.Merit  ratings  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals  throughout  the  year  provide  a 
check  on  the  worker’s  progress,  and 
also  insure  that  as  he  improves  in  a 
specific  job.  he  will  receive  greater 
compensation,  plus  recognition  of 
stronger  points  and  assistance  in 
improving  the  weaker  points.  Typi¬ 
cal  factors  in  the  merit  rating  are 
•  he  customer’s  reaction  to  the  em- 
|)loyee.  knowledge  of  merchandise 
or  job  to  be  performed,  efficiency, 
loyalty,  health,  appearance,  tjualitv 
of  sales,  (i.e.,  repeats,  returns,  etc.) 
relations  with  others,  initiative,  at 
ti tilde  and  will  to  improve.  I'hese 
merit  rating  factors  vary  from  job 
•o  job,  and  arc  weighed  differently 
for  different  positions.  .Appearance, 
for  instance,  would  be  more  im¬ 


portant  for  a  receptionist,  and  less 
important  for  a  behind-the-scenes 
worker. 

In  the  future  unskilled  people 
will  be  employed,  so  far  as  possible, 
since  vacancies  in  higher  positions 
are  to  be  filled  from  within  the 
store.  Under  up-grading,  every  new 
employee’s  potential  ability  is  ana¬ 
lyzed.  Facts  alxiut  education,  hob¬ 
bies  which  indicate  a  valuable  in¬ 
terest,  previous  training  and  experi¬ 
ence.  preferences  as  to  type  of  work, 
health  record  and  any  other  back¬ 
ground  information  is  included  in 
the  record  made. 

.V  new  employee  will  be  placed  in 
a  selectetl  tlepartment  after  the 
minimum  training  necessary  to  fill 
one  of  the  lowest-paid  positions. 
■All  tlepartments  in  the  store  are 
evaluated,  and  a  certain  group  that 
can  function  with  unskilled  help 
will  be  starting  points  for  all  new 
people. 

Promotion  Training 

I  he  up-gratling  system  operates 
to  the  advantage  of  the  new  em¬ 
ployee  immediately.  Under  the  new 
program,  the  training  for  a  higher 
job  starts  after  80  per  cent  efficiency 
has  been  attained  in  the  assigned 
departtnent,  both  in  the  classnxrin 
and  in  application  of  theory  on  the 
floor.  .\s  abilities  are  developed, 
the  Miller  &  Rhoads  employee  ad¬ 
vances  in  an  established  line  of  pro¬ 
gression  thrttugh  various  depart¬ 
ments.  and  from  sulxtrdinate  to  ex¬ 
ecutive  positions. 

I'he  plan  is  Ix'ing  thoroughly  ex¬ 
plained  to  employees.  It  is  not  a 
“speed  up.”  It  is  designed  to  help 
the  employee  “up-grade”  himself 
through  the  training  offered  by  the 
store,  and  provides  a  definite  in¬ 
centive  'for  extra  effort.  .S|xcific 
training  and  courses  are  offered, 
atid  each  employee  has  an  individ¬ 
ual  goal  set  up  for  him  under  the 
plan.  He  knows  exactly  what  he  is 
working  toward,  and  how  to  get 
there. 

*  *  * 

Up-grading  was  practically  un¬ 
known  before  the  war.  During  the 
war  period  it  developed  into  a  real 
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On  what  does  the  dealer’s  future  depend 
today?  On  a  good  location?  On  a  good  line 
of  home  appliances?  An  aggressive  merchan¬ 
dising  program?  Yes  ...  on  all  of  these — 
and  also  on  a  most  important  factor  .  .  .  the 
selection  of  the  men  who  will  form  his 
future  sales  organization. 


create  a  coherent  team  of  men  who  piossess  real  ability, 
proved  or  potential,  at  bviilding  long-range  good  will 
and  sales  in  the  commvmity — men  who  have  chosen 
a  life-long  vocation  in  sales. 

This  is  the  Kdvinator  way — and  here  is  what 
Kelvinator  has  done  to  assist  every  Kelvinator 
retailer  in  making  it  his  way. 


7i4e 


Kenosha  •  Milwaukee  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapids  •  Lansing 


N-N  MUSICAL  SWIWIOOM 
Nash-Kelvinator's  naw  hit 
musical  show,  wHh  the  An¬ 
drews  Sisters,  Curt  Massey 
and  Guest  Stars — every 
Wednesday  evening  at  10:30  P.  M.,  C.  S.  7. — 
Columbia  Broadcasting  Systam. 


The  dealer  looking  to  the  futiu«  will  plan  to 


On  the  opposite  page,  you  see  a  Kelvinator  dealer 
handing  a  booklet  to  a  prospective  salesman.  That 
booklet  .  .  .  entitled  “TO  A  MAN  IN  SEARCH  OF 
HIS  FUTURE”  ...  is  the  number  one  piece  in  the 
most  advanced  and  scientific  program  for  training 
men  in  retail  appliance  sales  ever  developed: 
Kelvinator’s  great  Vocation-in-Sales  Program! 

Developed  out  of  Kelvinator’s  Retail  Sales 
Management  Forum  back  in  September,  1944  .  .  . 
supplemented  and  extended  through  exhaustive 
research  by  leading  vocational  authorities  .  .  . 
Vocation-in-Sales  gives  the  dealer  a  practical  and 
scientific  method  for  finding,  training  and  developing 
men  who  can  succeed  as  appliance  salesmen. 

Following  the  first  phase  illustrated  on  the  other 
page  .  .  .  the  finding  phase  .  .  .  Kelvir  v>r’s  V.I.S. 
Program  furnishes  the  retailer  with  material  for 
selecting  the  right  men  .  .  .  for  training  them  .  .  .  for 
continuing  their  development,  not  only  through  the 
period  till  product  is  available  in  quantity,  but  right 
on  into  the  following  period  when  real  old-fashioned 
competitive  selling  becomes  necessary. 

All  of  this  help  comes  to  the  Kelvinator  dealer  as  a 
p£urt  of  his  Kelvinator  Franchise  ...  as  a  part  of 
Kelvinator’s  whole  Retail-Minded  Program  .  .  .  and 
is  an  example  of  a  Kelvinator  way  of  thinking  and 
doing  business  that  makes  the  Kelvinator 
Franchise  .  .  . 
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science,  the  results  ol  which  are 
definitely  established  as  beneficial 
to  the  worker  and  employers  alike. 

It  permits  better  cost  control  and 
enables  employers  to  use  unskilled 
or  inexperienced  workers  lor  the 
simpler  jobs,  and  also  permits  them 
to  advance  these  same  employees 
gradually  on  the  basis  of  additional 
skill,  additional  experience  and 
training. 

Both  workers  and  management 
in  indtistry  have  come  to  see  the 
advantages  of  up-grading.  It  reduc¬ 
es  the  production  cost  and  permits 
employers  to  pay  higher  wages.  It 


grants  recognition  to  employees, 
thus  insuring  the  cooperation  of 
every  worker.  Since  the  same  form¬ 
ula  applies  to  suj)ervisors  and  em¬ 
ployees  alike  and  promotion  will 
come  to  both,  up-grading  will  be 
willingly  given  to  employees  by  the 
supervisors. 

.Miller  It  Rhoads  feels  that  there 
will  be  a  definitelv  favorable  cm 
tomer  reaction  to  the  ])lan,  too. 
since  in  effect  it  puts  every  position 
in  the  store  tm  a  professional  and 
career  basis.  Chistomers  can  feel, 
therefore,  that  they  are  being  served 
by  experts. 


Cyril  .Vfagnin 

suiKiund  a  central  rotunda.  'Fhey 
will  be  tastefully  furnished  so  that 
the  customer  can  get  the  effect  of 
her  (ostumes.  as  if  she  were  trying 
them  on  in  her  own  home. 

Accessories  will  be  brought  with 
eath  dress  or  suit.  If  desired,  a 
whole  wardrobe  can  be  worked  (mt 
and  the  merchandise  will  be 
biought  to  the  one  dressing  room. 
I'here  will  be  no  travelling  from 
floor  to  floor,  no  distractions  from 
stopping  to  l(K)k  at  unsuitable  mer¬ 
chandise.  no  difficulties  in  getting 
permission  to  try  a  variety  of  acces¬ 
sories  with  a  dress  before  any  pur- 
( base  is  made. 

'rite  new  Sacramento  store,  which 
is  to  be  the  largest  women’s  special¬ 
ty  shop  between  San  Francisco  and 
Omaha,  will  be  located  on  the  cor¬ 
ner  of  10th  and  K  streets,  in  the 
heart  of  the  shopping  district  and 
one  block  from  the  State  capitol. 

It  will  have  a  frontage  of  100  x 
100  feet  and  30.000  square  feet  of 
selling  space  in  its  two  and  a  half 
floors.  The  whole  building  will  be 
air  conditioned  and  the  second 
Moor  will  be  windowless,  while  the 
|)atio  sports  shop  will  occtipy  a 
glassed  in  portion  of  the  roof. 

The  display  windows,  running 
the  entire  length  of  the  building 
on  both  streets,  are  to  be  recessed 
eight  feet  in  an  air  conditioned  ar¬ 
cade,  and  invisibly  braced,  so  as  to 
present  an  unbroken  exterior  along 
each  street. 

complete  line  of  ready-to-wear 
for  women,  misses  and  juniors  will 
be  carried,  as  well  as  furs,  jewelry, 
millinery,  shoes  (a  leased  depart¬ 
ment)  ,  handbags,  hosiery,  under¬ 
wear  and  a  large  stock  of  cosmetics 
and  perfumes. 


Magnin  Trains  Corps  of  Stylists 
in  New  Ensemble  Selling  Policy 

A  SALES  staff  of  stylists,  pro-  play,  except  for  window  displays, 
fessionally  trained,  who  will  accessories  shown  on  the  lirst  Moor 
costume  the  customers  with  com-  and  in  show  cases  in  the  center  of 
plete  ensembles  in  one  spacious  the  rotundas  and  in  the  sportswear 
private  dressing  room— this  is  to  be  department.  Merchandise  will  be 
the  cornerstone  of  the  new  sales  called  for  from  stock  rtKtms,  after 
ptolicy  of  the  Joseph  Magnin  stores  the  stylists  have  found  out  the  needs 
on  the  West  Coast,  according  to  and  wishes  of  customers  and  have 
Cyril  Magnin,  president  of  the  “diagnosed”  their  fashion  prob- 
Specialty  Stores  and  vice  president  lems  and  possibilities, 
and  general  manager  of  the  Joseph  This  method  of  selling  already 
Magnin  Company.  has  been  tried  out  in  the  company’s 

Training  classes  already  have  Reno  store  dnring  a  five  year  peri- 
commenced  in  the  San  Francisco  od.  The  new  store  to  be  opened  in 
store  to  prepare  stylists  for  the  San  Sacramento  about  April  first,  the 
Francisco,  Sacramento  and  Palo  new  building  to  which  the  Palo 
Alto  stores.  Miss  Alberta  Smith,  .Mto  store  will  move  on  about  the 
training  director,  is  in  charge.  .\f-  same  date,  and  the  San  Francisco 
ter  the  new  selling  technique*  has  store,  which  will  have  two  addi- 
been  established,  young  women  will  tional  floors  after  the  remodeling  is 
receive  apprentice  training  in  each  completetl  in  the  fall  of  194()— all 
of  the  stores,  assembling  stock  for  are  being  laid  out  for  use  of  this 
the  stylists,  making  out  sales  checks  sales  technique, 
and  observing  the  selecting  of  ap-  Dressing  rtMims,  either  10  x  10  or 
parel.  12x  12  feet  in  size  and  enclosed  to 

There  w’ill  be  no  stock  on  dis-  the  ceiling  to  insure  privacy,  will 


Architect’s  drawing  oj  the  new  store  planned  jor  Sacramento. 
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What  do  you  think  the 
crowd  is  looking  at? 


'/r^^^/What  else -but  the  sensation  of  every  Toy 


Department  this  glorious  Christmas  1945 


v 


The  New  1946  Lionel  Trains!  — 
better  than  ever  after  four  years 
of  absence  during  the  war.  Beautiful 
o/f^ex  in  their  sleek,  swift  lines!  Dif- 
./‘'^ferent  too!— because  they  boast  brand 
NEW  electro  magnetic  remote  con¬ 
trol  real  railroad  knuckle  couplers, 
solid  steel  wheels,  and  new  die  cast 
trucks!  There  weren’t  half  enough  of 


them  we  knov*'.  But  that’s  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  when  we  had  so  short  a  time  to 
reconvert  and  when  we  are  making 
precision  -  built  trains  of  watch  -  like 
accuracy.  But  there  will  be  more  and 
more  LIONELS  as  each  week  passes. 
You  can  tell  your  customers  that  — 
because  the  real  model  railroad  fans 
will  wait  for  their  LIONELS! 


It's  "Pull  Speed  Ahead"  at  Lionel! 

More  Trains  are  on  the  way  to  your  store! 
Sensational  surprises  coming  in  1946! 

THE  LIONEL  CORPORATION.  15  EAST  26th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10.  N.  Y. 
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CHEM-U8 

Chemistry  Sets 


By  John  Hahn 


Looking  Bockwords 

Again  we  have  arrived  at  that 
time  ol  the  year  when  men  lor  cen¬ 
turies  ha\e  turned  their  eyes  back¬ 
ward  over  the  months  ot  the  fading 
year  in  liope  that  from  their  experi- 
etices  they  may  set  a  safe  and  sure 
course  for  the  year  ahead.  .Some¬ 
times  it  helps:  sometimes  it  doesn’t. 
It  looks  like  1941)  will  be  a  tough 
one  to  forecast. 

*  *  * 

As  we  kK)k  backwards,  it  seems 
to  us  that  1945  was  chockful  of  im¬ 
portant  events  that  were  important 
in  the  lives  of  all  of  us.  Occurrences 
were  without  precedent.  We  set  a 
record,  we  Itelieve,  that  will  live 
for  years. 

(ating  the  most  important  events 
—first,  we  split  the  axis.  Then  we 
split  the  atom.  Neither  woidd  have 
beeti  rated  as  a  mean  accomplish¬ 
ment  by  any  nation  in  one  year. 

*  *  * 

But  both  in  one  year!  That’s 
what  future  years  have  to  shoot  at. 
Probably,  though,  as  we  come  to 
think  of  it,  without  one  we  would 
not  have  had  the  other  to  do  in  the 
same  year.  -  During  periods  of  great 
national  effort  for  survival,  such  as 
we  put  forth  during  the  intervening 
years  since  December  7,  1941,  only 
the  things  that  contribute  directly 
to  national  security  seem  import¬ 
ant. 

*  *  * 

But  as  to  the  atom— Rube  Gold¬ 
berg  used  to  say:  “Now  you  have  it 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?’’ 
(Don’t  we  wish  we  knew!)  And 
that  might  go  for  the  axis  nations, 
too. 

*  *  * 

There  were  scientists  in  our  land, 
and  they  were  wondrous  wise, 
They  made  atomic  bombs  explode 
to  ex'eryone’s  surprise; 

And  when  they  had  the  job  com¬ 
plete,  they  scared  us  most  to 
death. 

By  predicting  dire  things  to  us 
which  took  away  our  breath. 


Ey««tomic  Selling 

In  a  lighter  vein:  we  see  that  an 
enterprising  young  man  has  very 
adroitly  tied  up  the  interest  in 
atomic  power  with  sales  promotion. 
He  calls  it  “Eye-tomic  Power  in  .Sell¬ 
ing.’’ 

*  *  * 

Fhe  same  fella  takes  up  the 
abbreviated,  convenient  letter  form 
idea  now  that  the  military  is  easing 
off.  With  him,  it’s  "C-.Mail’’  or 
“See-Mail.”  In  form,  it  is  similar  to 
V’-.\Iail.  Ingeniously,  however,  the 
inside  of  the  letter  form  is  a  printed 
onler  blank  i<)  Ik‘  used  by  Mrs. 
()'(irady  or  the  Colonel’s  wife  for 
ordei'rig  Irom  retail  stores. 


Llewellyn  Harries 


L*w  Harries  to  Change 

Once  again  we  say  goodbye  to  a 
fellow  member  of  the  NRDGA 
staff.  .\s  reported,  Llewellyn  Har¬ 
ries  leaves  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division  on  February  1  to  become 
vice  president  in  charge  of  retail 
service  for  .Abbott  Kimball  Co., 
advertising. 

Lew  Harries  has  been  with  the 
.Association  for  just  alMuit  two  sears 
during  which  he  did  such  outstand¬ 
ing  jobs  as  the  Retail  .Advertising 
Course  which  has  been  accepted  in 
many  retail  circles  as  a  study  course. 
The  U.  S.  Army  accepted  it  for  use 
in  Separation  Centers  and  for  study 
in  rehabilitation  institutions. 


DoubI*  Standard 

riie  women  are  beginning  to  get 
wise  and  Congress  had  better  l<K)k 
out  from  now  on.  In  the  matter  ol 
excise  taxes,  they  say,  legislators 
can’t  push  them  around  as  they 
have  been  doing.  (.Among  us  men: 
they  do  pay  the  major  portion  of 
excise  taxes.)  Take  handbags  for 
instance.  Why  should  they  have  to 
pay  20  per  cent  excise  tax  for  a  bag 
which  they  must  have  to  carry 
around  essentials  as  they  go  alxtut 
making  their  living  or  caring  for 
the  home?  We  don’t  know:  except 
that  Congress  said  they  must.  Men 
legislators,  they  point  out,  never 
would  for  one  moment  think  of 
taxing  men  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  pockets  they  have  in 
their  suits  or  overcoats.  Women 
legislators  might  tax  so  called  lux¬ 
ury  tvpe  bags,  but  certainly  not  the 
inexpensive  ones  which  to  women 
are  absolute  necessities. 

Rotailing  Intornotional 

Our  genial  president,  Ben 
Namm,  acted  as  host  early  this 
month  at  an  informal  reception  to 
M.  jactpies  Lacour-Gayet,  president 
of  the  Federation  Des  Enterprises, 
a  Commerces  Multiples  (chain 
store  to  us)  of  Paris,  who  is  in  this 
country  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  International  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  in  New  York. 

*  *  * 

We  also  were  honored  by  the  visit 
of  M.  Jean  Van  Gysel  of  Grands 
•Magasins  de  la  Bourse,  Brussels, 
Belgium.  M.  A^an  Gysel  applied  for 
membership  in  the  NRDG.A. 

Color  Thomo  Tokos  Shapo 

“Colorcade  of  America”  is  the 
name  of  the  home  furnishings  ex¬ 
hibition  to  be  presented  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  of  Carpet  Manufacturers  of 
•America  at  the  Hotel  Drake,  Chi¬ 
cago,  January  7-9.  The  presenta¬ 
tion  will  comprise  nine  basic  home 
furnishing  color  groups  recently 
adopted  by  more  than  200  home 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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ir  displsys  on  Rol)ertson’s  main  floor  listed  advertisers  in 
K,  foreefiilly  put  over  the  point  that  Robertson’s  carries 
well-known  brands  and  plenty  of  them! 


to  (left  to  ri^ht)  I’hil  Welber,  Vice-l*resident,  Will  Welber» 
Managing  Director,  and  Sig  Welber,  President.  Their  com- 
bine<l  opinion  was: 

“Some  departments  in  the  store  did  10  and  12  times  as^ 
much  business  as  during  the  corresponding  1944  week.  All  de¬ 
partments  showed  substantial  gains.  In  addition,  we  found 
great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  promotion  had  effected 
a  complete  change-over  in  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  store’s- 
salespeople,  from  war-effort  endeavors  to  peacetime  selling.”' 


IFE  has  22,000,000  readers 
every  week . . . 

IFE  sells  your  customers . . . 
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Results  from 

‘LIFE  Lines  at  Robertson 

s”  were  very  pleasing 

3S 


Top  of  the  line  in  the  1946  Kelvi- 
nators,  this  triple-range  box  has  a 
freezer  capacity  of  35  pounds  of  pack¬ 
aged  frozen  foods  and  supplies  nine 
pounds  of  ice  cubes. 

turnishing  manufacturers  for  their 
mass  market  products.'  Each  of  the 
nine  cofor  schemes  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  wifi  be  presented  by  a  nationaf 
(onsunier  magazine. 

35tli  Idea  Exchemg* 

Just  in  case  you  didn’t  read  the 
opening  article  in  this  issue  of  Thi 
Bulletin  don’t  forget  the  annual 
convention  of  the  NR1)G.\  is  being 
held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel, 
January  7-11.  Not  hard  to  remem¬ 
ber  those  figures.  Like  the  conven¬ 
tion,  you  can’t  lose  if  you.  make 
them  “Firsts”. 

*  *  * 

If  you’re  looking  for  an  approach 
to  a  good  public  relations  program 
you  might  start  by  announcing,  as 
Macy’s,  New  York,  did  last  month, 
the  numbers  and  names  of  the 
turned  service  men  and  gox>ertimeni 
workers  you  hai>e  reappointed  to 
major  positions  in  your  store. 

*  *  * 

Million  Dollar  Traffic  Makor 

We  had  no  idea  that  this  studio 
business  in  retail  stores  ran  into 
such  figures  as  it  does  in  some,  un¬ 
til  we  chatted  with  W.  L.  Chesshire, 
who  operates  several  in  well  known 
stores.  When  he  told  us  of  develop¬ 
ing  a  volume  of  .S15,()()()  in  a  few 
years  into  a  business  of  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  a 
year,  we  got  a  good  picture  of  what 
he  was  talking  about.  We  suppose. 
'|ust  as  he  said,  it  does  bring  a  lot 


of  trafhc  to  other  departments,  too. 
.\  large  part  of  the  volume  during 
the  war  years  tame  from  teen-agers 
and  those  just  a  little  older,  inter¬ 
ested  in  boys  going  away— or  in  boys 
who  had  written  home  for  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  their  very  special  pin-up 
girl.  It’s  still  a  g(M)d  business,  he 
added. 

Air  Ag* 

rile  recent  announcement  of  a 
policy  of  lower  passenger  rates  for 
transatlantic  travel,  followed  by  the 
notice  that  on  |anuary  1,  18  domes- 


Cannon  nylons  start  on  their  way  to 
the  west  coast,  via  United  Air-  Lines. 
Jack  Barnett,  manager  of  the  Cannon 
Mills  Hosiery  Department,  hands  oi>er 
the  shipment. 


tic  carriers  will  reduce  express  rates 
l!f  per  cent  are  just  signs  of  the 
aggressive  policies  being  adopted 
to  get  America  and  her  goods  into 
the  air. 

Hocht  Expansion 

With  the  formal  signing  of 
papers  for  the  construction  of  a 
two-million  dollar  branch  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  .Silver  .Springs,  Mary¬ 
land,  as  announced  by  Charles  B. 
Dulcan,  .Sr.,  vice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  The  Hecht  Company, 
Washington,  1).  C!!.,  took  the  first 
step  in  its  postwar  expansion  pro¬ 
gram.  Fully  streamlined  with  a 
lime  stone  front,  the  structure  will 
be  three  stories  and  liasement  with 
I -Ki.OOO  stpiare  feet  of  selling  space. 
It  will  be  air-conditioned  with  mod¬ 
ern  elevators  and  escalators. 

*  *  * 

Taking  nothing  from  those  ivho 
“dream  of  a  xvhite  Christmas’’;  how 
about  the  xvhite  sales  promotion 
xvhich  is  a  tradition  xvith  fanuai-y 
merchandising?  That  tised  to  be 
xvorth  dreaming  about  also. 

*  *  « 

Nobody's  Happy 

With  both  the  independent 
stores  and  the  chains  protesting  the 
nyhm  hosiery  pricing  order  issued 
last  month  by  OPA,  it  is  impossible 
yet  to  tell  which  group  really  got 
the  “business”.  The  independent 
stores  pay  more,  but  they  can  sell 
for  more,  provided  they  can  meet 
the  competition  of  the  chains  at 
lower  prices.  With  the  industry 
unable  for  a  long  time  apparently 
to  produce  enough  nylons  to  supply 


As  eagerly  awaited  as  nylons,  the  1946  Lionel  electric  trains  xvere  delivered  by 
a  chartered  plane  which  covered  the  country’s  principal  cities  in  24  hours. 
Joshua  L.  Cowen,  Lionel  board  chairman,  entrusts  the  first  set  to  Santa  Claus. 
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Otis  Elevator  dispatching  methods 
and  equipment  can  help  correct  con¬ 
gested  elevator  traffic  conditions. 

This  scientific  system  of  elevator 
operation  and  dispatching  provides 
the  highest  quality  and  maximum 
quantity  of  service  for  a  given  num¬ 
ber  of  elevators. 

Otis  dispatching  is  your  assurance 
that  every  car  is  doing  an  equal  share 
—that  the  flow  of  traffic  is  evenly  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  entire  plant. 


So,  when  it  comes  to  new  elevator 
installations  or  getting  more  work 
from  your  present  equipment,  inves¬ 
tigate  the  possibilities  offered  by 
Otis  dispatching  equipment. 

Your  Otis  representative  is  ready 
now  to  help  you  and  your  Architect 
plan  the  correct  type  of  dispatching 
system  best  suited  to  your  needs.  For 
the  finest  in  vertical  transportation 
tomorrow,  call  your  Otis  representa¬ 
tive  TODAY. 


Dispatching  Panel :  Indi¬ 
cates  position  and  direc¬ 
tion  of  travel  of  the  car 
and  the  location  of  wait¬ 
ing  passengers. 
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the  demand,  it  could  be  that  the 
makers  will  sell  first  to  those  who 
will  and  can  pay  more— either  over 
the  counter  or  under  it. 

N«w  Era  Dyeing 


rite  Multi-Lap  machine  pictured 
here  may  mean  little  or  nothing  at 
this  time  to  the  retail  trade.  How¬ 
ever,  take  it  from  Du  Pont,  who  de- 
velopni  it,  it  is  bound  to  play  a 
major  role  in  speeding  up  dyeing 
as  well  as  broadening  the  field  of 
fabrics  to  Avhich  vat  colors  may  be 
applied  satisfactorily.  A  group  of 
newspaper  and  magazine  folks 
were  guests  of  the  dye-stuffs  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  In‘c.,  at 
the  Deep  Water,  X.  [.,  Dyestuffs 
plant,  last  month,  when  the  new 
small-scale  Multi-Lap  machine  was 
officially  presented  to  the  trade. 
The  occasion  also  signalized  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  operation  of  recon¬ 
verting  to  the  production  of  dyes 
for  industry  after  five  years  of  war 
production.  Another  new  machine 
for  dyeing,  presented  to  the  group, 
is  the  Pad-Steam  machine.  It  is 
understood  that  this  new  method 
means  substantial  savings  in  cost 
over  the  batch  processes  with  a 
greater  uniformity  of  color  from 
one  end  of  the  cloth  to  the  other. 

.\ccording  to  Du  Pont,  vat  dyes 
may  be  conveniently  applied  to  a 
wider  variety  of  fabrics  than  ever 
before  by  means  of  the  Multi-Lap 
machine.  The  fabric  is  carried  into 
and  out  of  the  dye  bath  a  number 
of  times  on  an  endless  conveyor  so 
that  the  dyeing  is  accomplished 


with  minimum  stretching  or  dis¬ 
tortion. 

She'll  Be  Missed 

Like  other  members  of  the 
NRDG.\  staff  we  regretted  to  learn 
(hat  Mrs.  Dorothy  E.  Swenson,  vice 
president  and  publicity  director  of 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
had  decided  to  retire  on  Decemlx-r 
1.  Advertising  and  promotion  men 
know  Mrs.  Swenson  especially  for 
the  active  and  loyal  support  she 
contributed  to  their  group  activi¬ 
ties. 

«  *  « 

The  (‘l('(t)i((il  inchisiry  elected 
themselves  a  new  lender,  when  the 
National  Electrical  Manujactnrers 
Association  picked  R.  L.  White, 
presidejit  of  Landers,  Frary  cr 
C.lark,  as  the  organization’s  presi¬ 
dent, 

«  #  # 

StTMt  to  SoOttlO 

Go  west,  young  man.  Hughston 
B.  McBain,  president  of  .Marshall 
Field  &  (x)..  Cdiicago.  announced  as 
we  were  going  to  press,  that  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Street,  for  (he  jiast  three 
vears  general  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany's  stores,  will  return  to  Seattle 
fanuarv  1  to  head  the  company's 
Frederick  &  Nelson  store  there  as 
president.  C^harles  C.  Bunker, 
president  of  the  Seattle  store,  will 
retire. 

Romington  Rand-  Project 

.\  training  institute  for  govern¬ 
ment  personnel  and  a  tabulating 
bureau  has  been  opened  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  D.  C.,  l)y  Remington  Rand. 
Inc.  The  educational  program  will 
include  conferences  and  forums  on 
tabulating  machine  methods  for  ad¬ 
ministrative  personnel  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government,  with  special  lec¬ 
tures  for  larger  groups.  Civil  serv¬ 
ice  employees  will  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  training  in  tabulating 
machines  operation. 

"Holding  tho  Lino" 

Manufacturers  attending  the 
Golden  Anniversary  Congress  of 
.American  Industry  in  New  York, 
early  this  month,  sat  back  and 
listened  attentively  while  a  dis¬ 
charged  veteran  told  them  of  the 
difficulties  he  had  experienced  as 
he  attempted  to  start  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  own.  It  was  the  same 
story,  they  themselves,  at  least  some 


of  them,  have  been  saying  is  hap¬ 
pening  throughout  business,  as  it 
attempts  to  reconvert.  OP.\,  he 
said,  fixed  a  wholesale  price  of  $2.72 
per  table  on  his  product.  He  found 
that  the  raw  materials  cost  was 
$3.70,  and  that  the  total  cost  was 
around  $6.  The  $2.72  price  was 
based  on  what  the  tables  would 
cost  an  experienced  manufacturer 
operating  with  prewar  help  at  pre¬ 
war  wages.  But  the  old  manufac- 
lurer  won’t  make  them  at  that  ceil¬ 
ing;  he,  the  returned  soldier,  can’t 
and  doesn’t;  and  that  was  why  he 
coultl  spare  the  time  to  come  from 
his  Ohio  home  town  to  attend  the 
meeting. 

Time-Saving  Recorder 


Nezv  machine  hy  Recordak 

A  new  microfilming  machine, 
demonstrated  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  early  this  month  by  Re¬ 
cordak  Corp.,  Eastman  Kodak  sub¬ 
sidiary,  photographs  both  sides  of 
bank  checks  simultaneously.  The 
lengthwise  images  of  the  checks,  re¬ 
duced  photographically  35  times, 
appear  side  by  side  across  the  nar¬ 
row  width  of  Ifi  mm.  film.  At  the 
same  time,  the  machine  endorses 
and  face-stamps  all  checks.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  wide  application  in 
business  and  industry  in  all  cases 
where  file  cards  and  record  sheets 
contain  information  on  both  sides. 

Parking  Focilitios— Urgant! 

Many  of  our  big  cities  faced  with 
heavy  traffic  problems,  which  prom¬ 
ise  to  increase  in  intensity  as  time 
goes  on,  are  considering  under¬ 
ground.  off  the  street  parking  facili- 
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AS  SEEN  IN 


Two  exciting  costumes  by  two  famous  designers . .  .Troy  Stix  and 
Joset  Walker. . .  featuring  the  first  of  our  new  ARALAC  fabrics.  A 
bright  forecast  of  things  to  come! 


ARALAC.  INC 


71  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York 

ARALAC,  produced  by  a  division  of  NATIONAL  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more 
efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 
★T.M.Reg.U.S.Pac.Off. 
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The  Style  Future  of  Seamless  Nylons 


lies,  ii  was  made  known  by  die 
Camimerce  and  Industry  Associa¬ 
tion  ol  New  York,  which  made  a 
nation-wide  survey  among  25  ot  the 
larger  (ities.  Plans  are  similar  to 
(he  underground  parking  garage 
operated  in  San  Francisco. 

*  «  * 

Hanging  uuill  cabinets  from  uoio 
on  luill  be  as  easy  as  hanging  a  pic¬ 
ture,  says  Cietieral  Electric,  of 
course  referring  to  their  own  new 
(nies.  This  should  be  web  tune  news 
to  house-wives  and  the  old  boy  luho 
pays  the  bills.  .1  simple  metal 

hanger  prtn>ided  with  eat h  cabinet, 
they  say,  does  the  trick. 

*  «  4> 

In  Our  Own  Hnorts>— 

Maybe  it  is  so,  as  many  good 
folks  are  saying:  what  the  world 
needs  today  more  than  anything 

else  is  a  greater  appreciation  of  the 
spiritual  values.  If  ever  we  aie  go¬ 
ing  to  do  some  leal  haid  thinking 
on  the  subject,  we  had  better  get 
going  .soon. 

'^e  thought  as  we  heard  a 
|)i  i  ;u  her  discuss  world  needs  recent¬ 
ly,  dial  too  many  of  ns,  in  trying 
to  work  out  world  problems  start 
from  the  top  and  try  to  bnild  down, 
instead  of  starting  from  the  bottom. 
If  men,  as  individuals,  were  iirst  to 
set  themselves  right,  the  making  of 
a  better  world,  nation  and  commu¬ 
nity  would  take  care  of  itself.  Popu¬ 
late  the  workl  with  “men  of  gootl 
will"  and  it  would  matter  little 
what  their  political  views  miglil  be. 
.\11  fear  of  the  atomic  power  as  a  de¬ 
structive  force  would  be  dissipated. 

.Stub  is  (he  spirit  of  ('.hristmas. 
*  «  « 

.hid  a  happy  New  Year! 


Gusset  heel  and  toe  features  of  the  netv 
seam-free  nylon  stocking  dei’eloped  by 
Scott  &  Williams,  Inc. 


DISCU.SSION  in  the  hosiery 
trade  on  the  comparative  style 
values  of  full  fashioned  stotkiugs 
against  sc-amless  preboarded  nvloiis 
reachetl  a  peak  when  early  this 
mouth  .Siott  Williams,  makers  of 
seamless  machinery  for  (he  matni- 
lat  ture  ol  stockings,  introduced  to 
.1  gioup  of  buyers  and  the  press  a 
sUKking  made  on  their  latest  de¬ 
signed  madtine.  The  (onstrut tiou 
is  <<>mple(elv  “no-seam"  and  has  a 
new  gusseted  UK‘  and  heel.  I'he  toe 
has  a.  two-way  siretth  f«)i  “toe 
room”  ami  the  shoe-height  heel  is 
one-way  stretih  for  snug  heel  lit. 
riiete  is  no  reitdorcement  between 
(cH-  aitd  heel  in  the  foot:  the  same 
denier  is  (arried  through  Irom  be¬ 
low  the  well  with  the  exteption  of 
(he  (<H*  and  heel  whiih  naturally 
are  of  heavier  yarn. 

Promotional  Possibilities 

It  was  noticeable  at  the  Scott 
W'illiams  presentation  (hat  price 
<<im|)arisons  between  full  fashioned 
;md  seamless  constructions  gave  way 
to  discussion  of  the  promotional 
Naltte  on  style,  lit  and  what  percent- 
.ige  ol  women  would  want  back 
seams  and  what  percentage  would 
want  (he  unlined  back  (outour  on 
the  leg.  It  seemetl  to  be  geueralK 
(oucedetl  that  if  the  heel,  toe  and 
:iukle  wottld  (otilorm  to  the  wear- 
ir's  leg.  then  the  impoitaiil  other 
style  ;ugumeui  left  between  the 
(wo  constructions  would  be  a  back 
se:uu  or  no. 

.Xuother  promotional  point  dis¬ 
cussed  was  the  iibsetue  of  leiuforce- 
ment  throttgh  the  center  of  the 
loot.  For  sandal  wear,  there  is  an 
even  line  of  the  same  denier  used 
in  the  leg  and  (he  visible  |)art  of 
(he  f<M)t.  (irace  [ones,  stylist  for 
Maiu‘s  Knitting  Nlills,  a  mill  which 
I  as  had  long  experience  with  seam¬ 
less,  contends  that  Irom  back  in 
prewar  days  they  had  proof  that  the 
center  of  the  fool  was  not  a  |)artic- 
nlar  wear-ha/ard  anvwav,  so  win 
rc'inforce  that  area. 

While  makers  of  seamless  hose 
decry  the  term  “bareleg  hosierv" 
(hey  do  say  they  are  not  going  to 
lose  track  of  the  fact  that  thcTe  is 
a  trend  in  snmmc'r  for  stockingless 
legs  Ic^r  those  who  can  go  witliont 
stockings  and  we  should  consider 
the  trade  of  women  who  would 
like  to  be  able  to  appear  barelegged 


but  for  obvious  tvasons  could  not 
do  without  siockittgs.  For  that 
iiade  there  will  be  llesh  tones,  but 
it  is  general Iv  concc-ded  (hat  lor 
sound  bnsinc'ss  rc'asons  (hey  should 
be  promoted  as  seatniess— nbt  bare- 
Ic-g  hose.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is 
not  likely  (hat  seamless  maintfac- 
(ntets  wili  go  in  for  the  greyish 
tones  which  the  fnll-lashionc‘cl 
makers  have  lic-en  tending  toward. 
l!nlc‘ss  there  is  a  strong  style  trend 
toward  the  grey,  stylists  for  seamless 
stockings  sav  thc'y  will  not  consider 
it  bc'canse  they  believe  grey  (ones 
are  not  c‘spc‘cially  adaptable  lor 
(heit  construction.  Howevei,  some 
sty  lists  sav  that  when  the  day  comes 
(hat  nylon  yarn  is  plentifnl  enough 
for  black  and  some  of  the  dark 
high-style  shades,  it  is  very  possible 
(hat  they  may  have  wide  a|)peal. 

It  is  repotted  that  the  all-nylon 
stoc  king  which  most  mannfac  tnrcTs 
ate  now  making  will  continne  lot 
some  time.  This  construe  tion,  (hey 
say,  makes  lor  more  rapid  ptodne- 
tion.  l.atei  when  cotton  becomes 
more  teaclily  available  we  may  see 
more  combinations  of  nvlon  and 
cotton:  mostly  constt  tie  (ions  with 
cotton  welts  lather  than  feet  in  the 
shc'CT  hose  because  of  ent-ont  shoe’s 
which  would  show  an  unsightly 
loot  in  the  hose.  Rayon  in  combin¬ 
ation  is  less  lavoied.  While  both 
these  constructions,  thev  point  out, 
take  longer  lot  hose  to  drv  than  all- 
nylon.  rayon  is  not  as  satislactors 
in  combination  because  of  its  lessei 
strength  for  one  thing  and  still 
longer  drving  time  than  cotton  lot 
another,  (axton  feet,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  are  likely  to  be  most  popu¬ 
lar  in  hose  for  nurses  and  others 
who  need  heavy  duty  stockings  or 
find  nylon  uncomfortable  under 
shoes.  (Certain  case’s  of  allergy  to 
nvlon,  we  hear,  have  been  lonncl  to 
be  corrected  if  cotton  is  nsed  in 
the  feet  of  stockings. 

We  have  rejiorts  from  many  top 
full-fashioned  mills,  which  stated 
for  some  lime  and  continne  to  sav. 
that  they  will  inc  lude  seamless  con¬ 
struction  as  soon  as  thev  can  obtain 
the  necessary  machinery  including 
preboarding  ecpiipmeni.  Howevei. 
there  are  well  known  full-fashioned 
mills  which  state  thev  arc  increas¬ 
ing  their  prodnclion  capacity  on 
the  one  tvpc  of  hose  thev  have  made 
in  the  past.— P.  H. 
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FINISHES 


«  .  have  br^u|^  tuxuriou$  tbcamoit  and 
inorc  laaar*  to  glamourou*  hoMr.  Tmk>  generations  of 
discriminating  women  have  had  the  assurance  . .  . 
intangibly  given  .  .  .  <rf  exquisite  hoshnry  charm  by 
Dura  Beau. 

I"  '  ■ 

”,Ov«r  the  stretch  of  years  Schoitcr  experience  and  research 
have  csonstantiy  improved  Dura  Beau,  raising  It  evm  Higher 
in  the  esteem  of  those  who  make.  sell,  and  buy  hosiery.  In 
the  eyes  of  the  lady  of  today  ...  as  of  yesterday  . . .  Dura 
Beau  finishes  impart  smoky  chillness.  soft  sheerness  and  the 
”f!lm  of  protection"  which  makes  merchandise  all  the  more 
to  be  desired. 


SCHOLLER  BROS  •  »  I  N  0.  Westmoreland  Sts. , 
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The  receiver  of  this  table-size  radio 
phonograph  can  he  removed  and 
used  elseivhere  as  an  independent 
set.  Called  the  Duo.  it  is  one  of 
nine  sets  in  the  netv  IVestinghouse 
line  now  being  shipped. 


Pricing  Troubles  Hamper  Bedding  Industry 

INNERSPRINC;  inatiiesses  will  piiblidty  program  emphasizing  the 
not  he  available  in  (piaiitily  liealth  and  rest  value  of  sleeping 
Milfnient  to  supply  the  demand  im-  alone  was  “in  no  small  way”  re- 
lil  the  Fall  of  194(».  I  bis  was  the  sponsible  for  this, 
general  (onclusion  of  members  of  The  association  says  it  has  dis- 
ihe  National  Association  of  Bed-  cerned  good  results  from  its  bed¬ 
ding  Manufacturers,  attending  the  room  modernization  project.  This 
group’s  'lOth  annual  conference,  advocates  a  three-area  room,  with 
held  in  Chicago  at  the  end  of  No-  centers  for  sleeping,  dressing,  and 
\etnber.  After  rejjorts  had  been  hobbies.  The  result  is  to  make  old 
delivered  from  representatives  of  bedding  obsolete,  and  also  to  create 
the  various  supply  itidustries  it  a  demand  for  other  furniture- 
seemed  clear  that  tnuch  of  the  ma-  desks,  cabinets,  bookcases  and  easy 
terials  shortage  is  caused  by  OPA  chairs— to  be  used  in  the  bedroom, 
pricing  regulations.  Until  these  are  The  convention  group  passed  a 
modified,  NABM  says,  production  resolution  that  the  Association 
of  sleep  equipment  cannot  run  work  with  OPA  to  obtain  dollar 
sttioothly.  markups  for  bedding  retailers,  and 

A  recommendation  was  consid-  relieve  them  of  the  burden  of  cost 
ered  at  the  meeting  that  a  new  absorption. 

length  standard  of  78  inches  be  An  important  part  of  the  drive 
established  for  mattresses,  .\ffected  to  increase  bedding  sales  by  43  per 
industries,  such  as  wood  bed  manu-  cent  will  be  a  new  monthly  maga- 
facturers,  and  manufacturers  of  zine  for  retailers,  called  The  Bed- 
sheets  and  blankets,  would  be  asked  ding  Merchandiser.  It  will  contain 
to  adopt  the  new  standard.  A  com-  material  on  sales  promotion,  de- 
mittee  working  on  this  subject  had  partment  modernization,  sales  train- 
statistics  to  prove  that  Americans  ing  and  operating  systems  and  sug- 
are  getting  so  much  taller  that  they  gestions  for  publicity  tie-ups. 
need  longer  mattresses.  .A  bed,  they  Irving  Weisglas,  of  Eclipse  Sleep 
said,  should  be  at  least  five  inches  Products,  Inc.,  was  reelected  presi- 
longer  than  the  person  who  sleeps  dent  of  the  association.  Other  offi- 
in  it,  for  true  comfort.  cers  are:  Samuel  M.  Corekin,  Pa- 

A  50  per  cent  increase  during  the  cific  Bedding  Co.,  vice  president, 
war  in  the  demand  for  twin  beds  and  E.  B.  Casey,  Leggett  &  Platt, 
was  reported.  NABM  felt  that  its  treasurer. 


One-watt  fluorescent  light  bulbs, 
walnut-size,  will  be  mailable  soon  to 
mark  stairsteps,  bedposts,  room  cor¬ 
ners.  Westingkouse  tests  indicate  that 
it  will  last  for  at  least  a  year,  burning 
night  and  day,  using  21/2  cents  worth 
of  electricity  a  month. 
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“Aren't  you  going  to  take  me  sightseeing?” 


And  LOOK 

is  only  1  of  6 


in  at  least  one  respect  .  .  .  they  both  buy  lots  of 
sheets.  Pepperell  targets  both  markets  by  advertis¬ 
ing  in  Look  and  jive  other  important  national  maga¬ 
zines.  And  don’t  forget:  already  more  women  know 
Pepperell  Sheets  than  any  other  brand  on  the 
market.  Our  national  advertising  is  your  local  ad¬ 
vertising,  since  your  city  gets  its  share  of  all  of 


Pepperell’s  “targeted”  advertising  messages. 


PE  PTE  ItE  EX 

LUXURY  MUSUS  AND  PERCALE 

LADY  PEPPEHELL  •  IIUPHESB  •  PHUKTEHS  •  ABBOTSFORD 

MORE  ItrOMtN  KNOW'  PEPPERELL  SHEETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  BRAND  ON  THE  MARKET 
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Plasties  Review 


\  QUARTERLY  SUMMARY  OF  NEWS  AND  IRENDS  FOR  MERCHANDISE  MANAGERS 


The  colors  of  Lumarith  C.  A.  are 
part  of  the  plastic  itself:  they  will 
not  come  off.  The  material  is  virtual¬ 
ly  unbreakable  and  there  are  rut  rough 
edges.  These  are  safe  toys. 


Baby  pants  of  Vinylite  are  highly  re-  For  infants'  dishes,  Melmac  (mela- 
sistant  to  tearing,  waterproof,  easy  to  mine)  is  an  ideal  material.  It  is  very 
clean  and  durable.  This  material  is  lightweight,  very  durable,  odorless, 
now  going  irUo  hundreds  of  peace-  tasteless  and  easily  cleaned, 
time  uses. 
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Store  Expansion  Uses  Steel  Q-Floors 


Quick,  dry  construction  right  for  retail  business 


When  Burdine's  in  Miami,  (  lorida.  expanded,  the  new 
building  was  erected  with  steel  Q-Floors. 

Dry,  clean,  dust-free,  noncombustible  steel  floor 
construction  is  particularly  advantageous  in  store 
building.  The  steel  units  of  Q-Floor  are  delivered  to 
the  job  cut  to  fit.  Two  men  can  lay  32  square  feet  in 
half  a  minute.  In  the  retail  business,  this  speed  can 
be  measured  as  income  earned  because  the  faster  the 
building  is  completed,  the  sooner  revenue  starts. 

Steel  Q-Floors  can  go  in  as  fast  as  the  framework 
is  erected.  This  makes  it  possible  to  have  all  trades 
working  at  full  speed.  No  one  is  delayed  for  floors,  nor 
waits  while  w'et  materials  dry  out.  The  lack  of  dust, 
water,  forms  and  shoring  is  especially  valuable  while 
adding  stories  or  a  mezzanine. 

Q-Floors  are  thin,  even  including  the  space  required 
for  a  suspended  ceiling.  They  are  also  lightweight. 
These  are  both  important  factors  which  make  Q-Floors 
ideal  for  adding  a  mezzanine,  for  instance.  Q-Floors 
have  been  used  a  great  deal  for  this  purpose. 

The  total  effect  of  the  construction  advantages  is  to 
reduce  building  time  from  20  to  30%.  This  has  been 
proved  on  thousands  of  installations  by  the  makers 
of  Q-Floor,  the  H.  H.  Robertson  Company,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Pennsylvania. 

Electrical  availability  with  Q-Floor  is  still  another 
story.  The  floor  is  so  constructed  that  every  six-inch 
area  can  be  tapped  for  electrical  power.  An  electrical 
outlet  can  be  established  anywhere  at  any  time  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

Electrical  Fittings  for  Q-Floors  can  be  seen  at  any 
General  Electric  Construction  Materials  distributors. 
Detailed  information,  including  cost  which,  incident¬ 
ally,  is  just  average  floor  cost  despite  the  unique 
features,  can  be  obtained  from  the  makers  of  Q-Floors. 
the  H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  2410  Farmers 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania. 


OF  Q-FLOOR 


THISISISQ.F 


-Ik 


daily  seems  easier  lo  learn  the 
trade  names—  j>eciiliar  as  some  ol 
them  are,  they  are  easier  to  remem- 
Ik*!.  And  in  some  eases  that  jmv 
eedtire  works.  In  the  ease  of  nylon, 
for  instance,  which  is  so  far  the  only 
trade  tiame  in  the  jiolyamide 
^ronp;  anti  in  the  case  of  Lncite 
and  I’lexiglas,  which  are  so  far  the 
only  rigid  atrylics.  But  consider 
the  molded  phenolics,  in  which 
there  are  at  least  1 1  elifferent  trade 
names!  Anel  Ite  sure  that  many  new 
trade  names  are  due  to  come  along 
in  most  classilications.  I'he  best 
thing  is  to  get  clear  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  each  family. 

AtuI  out’  very  worth  ivhile  assist¬ 
ance  that  (n>ery  material  manufac¬ 
turer  and  irvery  fabricator  and 
molder  could  offer  in  his  dealings 
with  the  retail  trade  would  be  to 
follow  every  reference  to  the  trade 
name  of  his  product  with  a  paren¬ 
thetical  statement  of  its  family 
type.  Ck'lanese  Plastics  (lorj).  works 
along  this  line.  It  calls  its  cellulose 
acetate  Lumarith  “Lumarith  A.” 
and  its  ethyl  cellulose  Lumarith 
“Lumarith  E.  C.”  But  there  are 
cases  were  the  identical  tratle  name 
is  used  by  the  manufacttirer  for  all 
the  |)lastics  he  makes,  although 
their  diaracteristics  are  tpiite  dif¬ 
ferent. 

It  still  seems  to  ns  that  the  criti¬ 
cal  jjoint  in  the  whole  plastics  mer¬ 
chandise  situation  is  the  retail  buy¬ 
er.  It  is  his  job  to  stand 'guard 
against  unsatisfactorv  merchandise. 
It  is  true,  but  beside  the  point,  that 
many  of  the  resources  with  which 
he  is  dealing  are  still  trying  to  find 
their  way  around  in  an  unfamiliar 
field.  Isn’t  it  almost  axiomatic  that 
a  buyer  shoidd  be  capable  of  lav¬ 
ing  down  specifications  for  the 
merchandise  he  buys?  Even  if  he 
never  has  to  do  it,  any  buyer  should 
know  his  merchandise  that  well.  If 
he  doesn’t,  he  might  as  well  give  ujj 
his  prerogative  of  bargaining  about 
price.  For  example,  when  the  plas¬ 
tics  manufacturer  supplies  sheets 
of  his  material  to  a  fabricator,  they 
arc  sheets  of  the  proper  thickness 
for  the  fabricator’s  purpose  as  he 
knows  it.  But  if  the  fabricator  de¬ 
cides  to  split  the  sheets,  to  meet  a 
price  or  make  a  larger  profit,  the 
material  manufacturer  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  it.  The  buyer  must  lie  well 
enough  informed  to  refuse  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 

These  remarks  are  not  intended 


to  exempt  either  materials  manu¬ 
facturers  or  retailers’  resources 
from  responsibility.  But  it  must  lie 
admitted  that  too  many  retail  buy¬ 
ers  have  long  ago  handed  over  their 
responsibilities  to  manulacttirers. 
Either  they  get  a  guarantee  and  a 
neat  package  of  selling  information 


Plexiglas  cases  are  now  being  used 
for  military  decorations.  Shown  here 
beside  its  leatherette  predecessor,  the 
new  case  ccnnpletely  protects  and  at 
the  same  time  displays  the  medal.  A 
slot  in  the  base  allows  it  to  be  hung 
on  a  wall. 

from  the  maiudacturer  or  they 
tlon’t  know  what  they’re  doing. 

Must  a  buyer  depend  on  a  manu- 
faiturer  for  the  information  that 
his  own  elloi  t  used  to  supply?  .\n 
article  in  the  December  issue  of 
Modern  Plastics,  by  .Mired  .\uer- 
bach,  (piotes  plastics  buyers  as  say¬ 
ing;  “The  salesmen  who  call  on 
us  Irom  plastics  firms  can’t  give  us 
the  answers,”  and  “It  seems  as 
though  manufacturers  of  plastics 
products  have  deliberately  decided 
not  to  say  what  the  product  can  or 
can’t  do.” 

If  that  is  so  the  manufacturers  are 
dodging  a  responsibility.  But  that 
doesn’t  relieve  the  buyers  of  their 
responsibility.  Learning  enough 
about  plastics  to  buy  with  some 
idea  of  what  you’re  buying  is  (piite 
possible  without  a  bit  of  help  from 
manufacturers.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that 
many  buyers  don’t  even  indicate 
what  they  want  to  know,  or  even 
that  they  want  to  know  anything? 
If  the  buyer  will  insist  that  his  sup¬ 
plier  tell  him  not  just  that  an  ar¬ 
ticle  is  “plastic”  but  what  plastic 
it  is,  he  will  probably  find  that  the 
request  alone  is  enough  to  prevent 
an  unsatisfactory  item  from  being 


ottered  to  him  at  all. 

If  worse  comes  to  worst,  then  let 
the  Iniyer  decline  to  deal  with  a 
firm  that  won’t  identify  its  materi¬ 
als  and  tell  him  what  service  they 
will  give  the  customer.  There  are 
plenty  of  mushrooming  new  outfits 
in  the  field  that  don’t  seem  to  care 
what  they  do,  but  there  are  also 
plenty  of  good  reliable  fabricators 
and  molders  who  understand  plas 
tics  inside  out.  .So  far  from  being 
close-mouthed  about  their  mer¬ 
chandise  they  are  likely  to  l)e  en 
thusiasts  who  deluge  you  with 
more  information  than  you  can 
j>ossibly  absorb. 

No  matter  how  much  the  materi¬ 
als  mamdacturers  may  accomplish 
in  controlling  the  ti.se  of  the  plas¬ 
tics  they  mamdacture,  and  no 
matter  how  many  molders  and  fab¬ 
ricators  decide— or  are  forced  to  de¬ 
cide— on  informative  lalieling,  the 
buyer  who  intends  to  sell  plastics 
merchandise  must  learn  something 
abotit  it  by  his  own  efforts. 

•After  he  has  accomplished  that, 
he  can  properly  turn  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  educating  his  salespeople  so 
that  they  won’t  make  silly  or  extra¬ 
vagant  statements.  There  are  buv- 
ers  who  have  done  it.  In  one  store 
in  New  York  City  a  manufac¬ 
turer’s  salesman  came  innocentlv 
into  the  Itathroom  accessories  de¬ 
partment  one  day  and  found  the 
l)uver  away  on  vacation.  .\  head  of 
stock  interviewed  him,  and  since 
it  was  a  slow  ljusiness  day  in  mid¬ 
summer  a  couple  of  salespeople 
listened  in.  In  five  minutes  he  was 
surrounded  bv  a  group  of  xoung 
women  who  told  him  everything  he 
didn’t  know— and  it  was  a  lot— 
about  his  own  merchandise.  'I'he 
salespeople  ktiew  what  they  weie 
selling  hecause  the  buyer  knew 
what  he  was  buying.  It’s  impossible 
to  have  intelligent  selling  on  anv 
other  basis. 

I'he  salesperson  has  to  answer 
the  customer’s  questions.  Whv 
should  she  be  expected  to  feel  her 
way  through  the  complexities  of  a 
subject  that  the  dejiartment  execu¬ 
tive  doesn’t  understand?  The 
woman-to-woman  confidences  and 
opinions  that  are  going  across  the 
retail  counter  tf)day  are  making  a 
mockery  of  retail  responsibility. 
The  blank  “I  don’t  know”,  or  “We 
can’t  guarantee  it”  is  just  as 
bad.  Buyers  can’t  afford  to  wait 
for  a  universal  informative  labeling 
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Leading  stores  insure  with  Liberty  Mutual— 

WHY? 


When  leading  stores  insure  with  one  company,  there  must 

be  an  explanation  for  it.  Here  are  four  reasons: 

!•  Lowest  Cost  — From  our  broad  experience  with  stores, 
we  have  the  know-how  to  help  them  prevent  losses.  By 
direct-dealing  with  policyholders,  expenses  are  cut  down. 
These  economies  have  enabled  our  policyholders  to 
enjoy  substantial  savings  without  sacrificing  security  or 
service. 

2*  Complete  Protection  —  Broad  clear  policy  contracts 
—  plus  expert  advice  on  store  needs  —  help  you  secure 
complete  protection,  without  gaps  or  overlapping  cover¬ 
ages. 

3*  Financial  Security  —  Liberty  Mutual  is  the  largest 
mutual  casualty  company  in  America.  Financial  strength 
is  unquestioned. 

Goodwill  —  Because  Liberty  Mutual  was  organized  by 
and  is  managed  for  the  benefit  of  our  policyholders,  we 
take  a  special  interest  in  their  problems.  Thus  claims 
are  settled  with  a  complete  understanding  of  the  need  to 
protect  the  store’s  goodwill  —  both  among  employees 
and  customers. 

If  yours  is  a  leading  store,  why  not  join  the  other  leaders? 

We’d  be  glad  to  present  a  plan,  including  complete  facts  and 

figures. 


MUTUAL 

IPANY 
TON 

Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 


LIBERTY 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOME  OFFICE;  BOSTON 


IN  NEW  YORK 

these  leading  stores  insure 
with  Liberty  Mutual 

Arnold,  Constable  &  Company,  Inc. 
Bedell  Stores,  Inc. 
Bloomingdale  Bros.,  Inc. 

The  Coward  Shoe,  Inc. 

Davega  Stores  Corp. 

Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc. 

G.  R.  Kinney  Company,  Inc. 

S.  H.  Kress  &  Company 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc. 

Lerner  Stores  Corp. 

L.  K.  Liggett  Company 
Lord  &  Taylor 
James  McCreery  Company 
James  McCutcheon  8s  Company 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company 
Oppenheim  Collins  8b  Company 
Ovington’s 
Saks  and  Company 
The  Sieverman  Stores,  Inc. 

W.  8b  j.  a.  Sloane  Corp. 

Stem  Brothers  Corp. 

John  Wanamaker,  Inc. 
Wilbur-Rogers,  Inc. 

Allied  Stores,  Corp. 

W.  T.  Grant  Company 
McLellan  Stores  Company 
H.  L.  Green  Company,  Inc. 

The  Grand  Union  Company 
David’s  Fifth  Avenue  Corp. 
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program  to  take  the  load  of  respon¬ 
sibility  otf  their  shoulders — Hki.kn 

K.  \Ii;i.HKRN 


pet  ted  hy  next  month.  Some  retail 
merchandise  in  which  it  will  make 
its  appearance;  kitchen  utensils, 
toothbrushes,  containers  for  cos¬ 
metics  and  lipsticks,  ilaslilights. 
radio  cases,  etc. 

PhosphorcscMit  Plastics 

A  new  series  of  Lustron  (jjoly- 
styrene)  phosphorescent  molding 
compounds  with  greatly  increased 
afterglow  effect  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  bv  the  Plastics  Division  of 


.Monsanto  C^hemical  Co.  I'lie  new 
materials  are  expected  to  find  use 
in  clocks,  instrument  dials,  light 
pulls,  switch  plates,  dashlxtards, 
street  markers  and  dtntr  numbers. 

.\fter  exposure  to  sunlight  or 
other  iilnmination  these  materials 
glow  visibly  for  six  (»r  eight  hours. 
Their  afterglow  potency  is  more 
than  doid)le  that  of  any  jjrewar 
phosphorseeent  thermoplastics. 
Their  prewar  forerunners  faded 
out  after  two  or  three  hours. 


Forticol  Appoarr 

.\  new  plastics  trade  name— Fort- 
icel— has  appeared.  I'he  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  perfection  of  the  new 
material,  by  the  C^elanese  Plastics 
Clorp.,  differs  from  the  other  bul¬ 
letins  that  have  Ijeen  coming  in  a 
steady  stream  from  manufacturers, 
since  Forticel  is  actually  a  new  basic 
type  of  plastic.  Its  family  name  is 
cellulose  propionate.  .Vpparently 
it  is  most  nearly  comparable  to 
cellulose  acetate,  but  it  has  man\ 
adxantages  over  that  material. 

For  example,  the  molder  will  have 
practically  no  finishing  costs.  In 
most  cases,  says  Celanese,  mechani¬ 
cal  |)olishing  will  not  1k‘  able  to 
improve  on  the  brilliant  original 
finish  of  the  article  as  it  comes  from 
the  mold.  Other  advantages  are: 
shorter  molding  cycle,  which  means 
lower  production  cost:  superior 
plastic  How,  insuring  practically 
invisible  weld  lines  and  consetpient 
greater  strength:  a  wide  molding 
temperature  range,  which  simpli¬ 
fies  manufacturing  problems,  and 
complete  odorlessness.  Forticel  has  big  merchandising  events, 
the  same  wide  color  possiblities  as  The  location,  which  n 
cellulose  acetate.  Production  is  parel  City  easily  accessibi 
now  limited  to  a  pilot  plant,  but  a  ers  from  stores  in  Penin 
moderate  commercial  output  is  ex-  munities,  as  well  as  for 


San  Francisco  Apparel  City  ”  to  Open  in 


This  is  part  of  the  double  spread  ad  which  The  Emporium  of  San  Francisco 
recently  devoted  to  the  story  of  the  new  “Apparel  City". 
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DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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Since  1931  Dennison  help  with  these  essential  problems  has 
been  even  more  important.  The  Dennison  Pinning  Machine 
brought  new  and  higher  standards  of  production  to  the 
printing  and  attaching  of  either  single  impression  tickets, 
or  double  impression  control  tickets.  Today,  all  this  is 
done  quickly,  easily.  Tomorrow’s  developments  will  make 
history,  too! 


EASIER  HANDUNG 


IN  THE  MARKING  ROOM 


Small  but  rugged,  the  Den¬ 
nison  Pinning  Machine 
takes  up  little  space;  is 
easily  mooed  when  machines 
are  regrouped. 


LOWER  COST  OF 

MAINTENANCE 


Simplicity  of  design,  the 
reduction  in  the  number  of 
movable  parts,  means 
longer  life  and  lower  cost 
of  maintenance. 


Early  in  1885  leading  merchants  realized  the  importance 
of  setting  prices  on  a  business  basis,  and  of  marking  prices 
clearly  on  goods  offered  for  sale.' 


Dennison  worked  with  the  merchandise  managers  and  buyers 
of  that  day,  developing  tags,  tickets  and  labels  to  give 
the  sort  of  hand  marking  facilities  most  needed. 


^^^hen  itinerant  peddlers  travelled  the  American 
countryside,  in  the  1 880’ s,  the  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  set  by  the  driver -proprietor,  based 
on  a  quick  estimate  of  his  customer’s  buying  power. 


% 


Filcne’s  Gives  a  Party  for  ”Boys  Only” 


T£Ei\-AGE  girls  get  plenty  of 
department  store  attention 
these  clays.  But  how  about  the 
l)oys?  .\t  this  age  they  have  every 
l)it  as  much  clothes-awareness  and 
lad-consciousnes  as  the  girls,  and 
they  exert  just  as  much  intluence  on 
buying.  .\t  Win.  Filene’s  Sons  Co., 
Boston,  it  was  decided  that  the  boys 
rated  some  exclusive  attention,  and 
the  result  was  a  “Boys  Only”  show, 
including  a  football  information 
huddle,  a  quiz  contest,  a  style  show 
—and  refreshments. 

Letters  were  sent  to  the  football 
coaches  of  21  Boston  high  schools, 
inviting  them  and  14  members  of 
each  squad  to  be  Filene’s  guests  at 
an  evening  party.  .After  a  six- 
o’clock  buHet  supper  the  show  went 
on.  Seven  members  of  the  New 
York  Yankees  team  and  the  assist¬ 
ant  coach,  John  Del  Isola,  were 
guests  of  honor.  Del  Isola  gave  a 
short  talk  on  sports. 

Fifteen  of  the  boys  had  chosen 
clothes  from  Filene’s  stock  to  mod¬ 
el  for  the  fashion  show.  Each  boy 
had  on  one  or  more  of  the  items 
that  were  to  be  given  as  prizes  in 
the  football  cjuiz  later.  And  at  this 
])oint,  the  “Ijoys  only”  idea  kind  of 
itroke  down.  To  give  the  shy  mas¬ 


culine  models  a  little  confidence, 
atid  to  add  a  glamor  note,  16  girls, 
members  of  the  store’s  High  School 
Fashioti  Advisory  Board,  took  part 
in  the  show  too.  Both  boys  and 


servatit,  but  it  served  again  to  turn 
attention  away  from  the  issite  at 
hand. 

in  the  lace  of  what  seems  to  be 
a  deliberately  created  pitblic  mis¬ 
conception  as  tcj  what  moderate 
business  men  are  asking  Congress 
lor  in  connection  with  price  con- 
irol,  the  text  of  the  Hartley  Reso¬ 
lution  makes  interesting  reading. 
I'his  is  the  measure  which  is  being 
held  up  by  the  Committee  on  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency,  and  which 
Congressmati  Hartley  is  tryitig  to 
force  before  the  House  for.  a  vote. 
It  is  based  on  the  critical  report  ol 
Ol’.A  policies  made  to  Congress  by 
the  Smith  Committee  late  in  Oc¬ 
tober.  Here  it  is: 

“  lirsoh'fd.  That  the  House 
approves  the  eighth  intermediate 
report  of  the  Select  Ckmimittee  to 
Investigate  Executive  .Agencies,  de¬ 
signated  as  and  by  House  Report 


girls  not  only  modeled,  but  put  on 
sotne  highly  talented  entertain¬ 
ment.  Next  came  the  football  quiz, 
and  after  that  the  boys  crowded 
around  the  professional  football 
jjlayers  for  |X)ititers  and  advice.  It 
was  a  highly  successful  evening. 


Numbered  1112,  atid  joins  with 
such  committee  in  the  following 
recommendations: 

“1.  riiat  the  Price  .Administrator 
formulate  and  immetliately  place 
into  effect  a  policy  which  will  per¬ 
mit  commodities  to  be  priced  by 
their  producers  at  levels  which  in 
the  light  of  accepted  standards  of 
accounting  will  reflect  current  costs 
of  production  plus  a  normal  pre¬ 
war  margin  of  profit. 

“2.  That  such  policy  be  formu¬ 
lated  and  administered  in  sitch 
manner  that  prices  so  computed 
may  be  suitably  reported  to  region¬ 
al  or  district  offices  of  the  Office  of 
Price  .Administration  throughout 
the  Nation,  on  simplified  forms  af- 
lording  no  opportunity  for  the  rise 
of  divergent  interpretations. 

“.S.  I’hat  such  prices  shall  be 
thereafter  effective  tniless  such  dis¬ 
trict  or  regional  office  within  a 


The  Fight  for  Reconversion  of  OPA 

{Continued  from  Page  14) 


Youngsters  both  modeled  clothes  from  Filene’s  stocks,  and  demonstrated  their  talents  at  entertaining.  The  audience 
was  noisy,  appreciative.  When  the  shew  was  over  they  plied  visiting  football  stars  with  professional  questions  about 
the  game.  Prizes  of  wearing  apparel  were  given  for  winning  answers  in  football  quiz. 
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THEY’Ll  STIll  KEEP  ON  WANTING 

REIS  Scanefah 


Up  to  now  most  of  our  large  production  has  been 
going  to  supply  the  armed  services.  But  today, 
with  production  for  the  civilian  front  constantly  in¬ 
creasing,  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  meet  your  full 
requirements  for  Reis  Scandals  and  other  Reis 
garments. 

In  the  meantime,  by  constant  adherence  to 
quality  manufacture,  by  fair  dealing  and  soimd 
merchandising,  by  consistent  national  advertising, 
the  Reis  label  is  becoming  increasingly  valuable 
from  both  the  prestige  and  dollars-and-cents  angles. 
Alert  dealers  will  want  to  support  and  display  it. 


Back  into  civvies — with  everything  different  but 
the  Reis  Scandals!  Millions  of  fighting  men 
have  been  issued  Scandals- type  underwear.  And 
once  they’ve  discovered  the  comfort,  the  conve¬ 
nience,  the  many  practical  advantages  of  wearing 
this  modem  underwear,  they’ll  want  it  for  life! 

That’s  the  tip-off  for  the  big  trend  to  Reis 
Scandals — and  the  reason  you’ll  see  millions  more 
men  turning  to  Reis  after  the  war.  They’ll  know 
that  there  is  value,  comfort  and  style  in  any  gar¬ 
ment  with  a  Reis  label — underwear,  sportswear, 
pajamas  or  hose. 


SPORTSWEAR 

HOSIERY 


ROBERT  REIS  &  COMPANY 


2  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y, 
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spctihed  time  of  their  receipt  give 
notice  of  patent  or  latent  deficien¬ 
cies  in  the  computations  so  report¬ 
ed,  in  which  event  such  producer 
shall  thereupon  be  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  meet  the  requirements 
and  objections  of  the  district  or 
regional  office.  In  the  absence  of 
notice  by  such  Office  of  Price  -Ad¬ 
ministration  district  or  regional 
office  within  the  specified  period  of 
time,  and  in  the  absence  of  fraud 
on  the  part  of  any  individual  re- 
|X)rting,  the  price  so  reported  shall 
Ik*  thereafter  effective. 

“4.  That  prices  at  retail  be  ad¬ 
justed  so  as  to  reflect  any  dollar  in¬ 
crease  allowed  to  manufacturers, 
except  where  the  mark-up  on  the 
particular  item  is  already  sufficient 
to  reflect  a  normal  profit. 

"5.  I’hat  except  where  monopi- 
listic  control  of  supply  exists  price 
control  be  suspended  on  any  com¬ 
modity  whenever  it  appears  that 
the  elements  of  the  supply  and  the 
demand  of  such  commodity  are  in 
a  relative  state  of  balance  and  may 
Ik*  reasonably  expected  to  remain 
so,  or  wiien  it  appears  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  exceeds  the  demand  for  such 
commodities.  Toward  this  end  pro¬ 
ducers  of  commodities  shall  be  af¬ 
forded  an  opportunity  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  such  supply  and  demand 
have  come  into  a  relative  state  of 
balance  and  that  no  mono|K>listic 
control  over  the  supply  exists. 

“6.  That  the  Price  Administra¬ 
tor  concentrate  the  activity  of  all 
memljers  of  his  staff  toward ‘the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  the  objectives  of 
the  foregoing  jMtlicy. 

“7.  That  the  Price  .Administra¬ 
tor  review  his  policy  enunciated  in 
the  maximum  average  price  regu¬ 
lation  with  a  view  to  revoking  or 
nuKlifying  it.  Industry  has  com¬ 
plained  so  unanimously  and  bitter¬ 
ly  of  the  effects  of  this  regulation 
on  the  reconversion  program  and 
on  the  effort  to  prtxluce  low-cost 
g<K)ds,  that  the  committee  is  appre¬ 
hensive  that  this  policy  is  a  definite 
<leterrent  to  the  all-importunt  pro¬ 
gram  of  reconversion.” 

I'his,  no  matter  what  propaganda 
says,  can  scarcely  l)e  called  an  as- 
satilt  on  the  principles  of  price  con¬ 
trol.  It  affirms  what  Mr.  Bow’les 
himself  has  said— that  price  con¬ 
trol  should  be  suspended  on  any 
comnuKlity  when  the  elements  of 
supply  and  demand  are  in  reason¬ 
able  balance.  But  it  d(K‘s  insist  that 


As  we  interpret  the  wishes  of 
the  trade,  we  believe  the  great 
majority  of  retailers  sincerely 
wish  to  see  price  controls  made 
effective  and  continued  so  long 
as  in  any  line  of  merchandise 
the  conditions  require  price 
control,  whether  or  not  that 
runs  beyond  June  30,  1946. 

We  have  taken  that  exact 
course  and  no  other! 

As  we  see  it,  the  average  re¬ 
tailer  fears  that  if  price  controls 
were  withdrawn  too  quickly 
there  might  be  an  upward  surge 
of  prices.  The  retailer  does  not 
want  that  because  a  runaway 
market  would  hurt  him  more, 
possibly,  than  it  would  either 
the  ^oducer  or  the  consumer. 
He  also  does  not  want  price 
controls  ivithdrawn  too  quickly 
because,  if  such  an  upsurge  of 
prices  took  place,  he  knows  his 
public  would  be  likely  to  place 
a  lot  of  the  responsbility  upon 
him.  Consequently  he  would 
rather  go  along  with  OPA  for 
as  long  as  it  may  be  necessary. 

-LEW  HAHN 


the  .Administrator  make  some  ef¬ 
fort  to  reach  this  objective. 

The  Smith  Committee  resumed 
hearings  on  OPA  as  a  result  of 
NRDG.A’s  merchandise  exhibit. 
On  NovemlK'r  20  the  Camimittee 
heard  the  testimony  of  Robert 
Seidel  of  \V.  T.  Grant  &  C'.o.  The 
merchandise  was  examined  and 
Mr.  .Seidel  explained  in  each  in¬ 
stance  how  OP.A  policy  had  result¬ 
ed  in  a  quality  deterioration  or  a 
withdrawal  of  adequate  supplies 
from  the  market.  Mr.  Bowles  read 
a  prepared  statement,  chiefly  de¬ 
voted  to  criticism  of  the  .Association 
for  protecting  the  manufacturers 
whose  products  were  used  as  ex¬ 
amples. 

On  Deceml>er  3  the  Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Committee  of  the  .Senate  be¬ 
gan  a  three-weeks  schedule  of  in¬ 
vestigation  into  OP.A  policy.  Mr. 
Bowles  again  appeared,  and  this 
time,  in  connection  with  cost  ab¬ 
sorption,  renewed  his  argument 
that  retail  profits  are  over-high. 
Professor  Malcolm  McNair,  of  the 
Harvafd  Graduate  .Sch(K)l  of  Busi¬ 
ness  .Administration,  at  NRDG.A’s 
request,  went  before  the  Ca)mmittee 
two  days  later  to  present  the  facts 
about  retail  costs  and  profits.  (The 
annual  Harvard  Rejwirt  on  De¬ 


partment  .Store  Operating  Results, 
which  Profes.sor  McNair  has  super¬ 
vised  for  years,  was  inaugurated 
after  the  first  World  War  to  assure 
that  there  would  always  be  avail¬ 
able  an  authoritative  record  of  re¬ 
tail  costs,  prepared  by  an  inde¬ 
pendent  organization  of,,  unques¬ 
tioned  responsibility.) 

Mr.  Seidel  and  W'ade  McCargo 
of  the  H.  V'.  Baldwin  Co.,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  December  3, 
and  Mr.  Seidel  also  appeared  before 
the  Colmer  Postwar  Planning  Com 
mittee  of  the  House.  The  .Senate 
Committee  hearings,  which  will  be 
an  exhaustive  investigation  of  OP.A 
policy  in  all  its  ramifications,  will 
continue  until  the  end  of  the 
month _ Hei.f.n  K.  Ml’Lher.n 

The  Returned  Soldier 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

was  sold  in  1940.  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  attain  the  joint  goal  of 
business,  lalxtr  and  government, 
which  is  that  of  high-level  employ¬ 
ment. 

•Another  favorable  consideration 
governing  this  demand  for  more 
small  stores  is  the  decrease  in  the 
number  of  business  enterprises, 
largely  as  the  result  of  the  war. 
•According  to  figures  quoted  by  the 
Better  Business  Bureaus  the  total 
number  of  business  enterprises  in 
the  country  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  was  3,400,000.  This  number 
declined  to  2,900,000  in  1943  and  it 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
decline  has  continued  during  1944 
and  1945.  This  drop  was  largely 
confined  to  small  business.  The 
greatest  decline  was  among  house¬ 
hold  appliance  stores,  gasoline  sta¬ 
tions.  radio  stores  and  meat  mar¬ 
kets.  These  figures  are  striking  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  war,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  a  sizable  increase  in 
the  number  of  business  enterprises. 

So  much  for  the  pros  and  now 
for  the  cons.  The  soldier  who  en¬ 
ters  small  business  unarmed  with 
adequate  experience  or  sufficient 
capital,  or  lacking  in  what  we  in 
retailing  call  a  “sense  of  sell,”  will 
in  all  likelihtxKl  be  doing  a  dis¬ 
service  to  himself,  his  family  and  his 
community.  The  history  of  the  last 
war  is  replete  with  the  records  of 
veterans  who  rushed  into  small 
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business  and  then  spent  many  long 
and  arduous  years  paying  off  the 
debts  they  had  incurred. 

•Ml  business,  at  best,  is  a  hard 
competitive  struggle  and  the  an¬ 
nual  mortality  is  invariably  high. 
One  out  of  etery  three  retail  stores 
have,  in  the  past,  closed  down  dur¬ 
ing  their  first  year  of  business.  Ap¬ 
proximately  two  out  of  every  three 
of  these  stores  shut  down  within 
six  years  of  their  business  life. 

The  great  commercial  agencies 
whose  work  it  is  to  report  the  causes 
of  business  failures  ha\e  consistent¬ 
ly  maintained  that  the  majority  of 
failures  are  due  to  two  principal 
causes:  lack  of  experience  and  lack 
of  capital.  It  was  disturbing  to  me, 

I  must  confess,  to  talk  with  many 
of  our  G.I.’s  abroad  who  do  not 
seem  to  have  given  sufficient 
thought  to  these  two  problems. 

Some  Over-Optimism 

I  talked  with  several  soldiers  who 
were  planning  to  start  a  small  busi¬ 
ness  with  little  or  no  experience. 
These  Ijoys  seem  largely  animated 
by  a  desire  to  “be  their  own  Ixtsses” 
and  to  get  away  from  the  kind  of 
discipline  and  regimentation  that 
they  had  encountered  in  army  life. 
Others  were  seemingly  not  the  type 
who  woidd  mix  well  with  their 
customers,  thereby  sacrificing  the 
greatest  single  advantage  that  the 
small  business  man  has  over  his 
large  scale  competitor,  the  chance 
to  befriend  his  customers  and  win 
their  personal  confidence.  I  also 
met  one  officer  who  had  made  plans 
to  open  a  chain  of  photographic 
studios  in  urban  centers  through¬ 
out  the  south.  I'his  officer  had  no 
business  experience,  having  been  a 
school-teacher,  and  he  possessed  no 
special  knowledge  of  photography. 

Let  me  affirm,  however,  that  de¬ 
spite  the  problems  that  have  to  be 
overcome,  the  field  of  retail  distri¬ 
bution  is  a  great  field  for  any  man 
who  has  the  temperament,  the  abili¬ 
ty,  the  industry,  and  the  courage 
which  compel  success.  Such  success 
is  not  hard  to  acquire  by  the  man 
of  small  capital  and  large  imagina¬ 
tion.  My  own  father  was  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  that.  He  came  alone  to  this 
country  at  the  age  of  14  years.  He 
had  no  money  and  very  few  friends. 
But,  in  the  vernacular  that  the 
soldier  so  well  understands,  he  had 
“what  it  takes.” 


The  Nalional  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association,  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  have  tried  to  chart  a  safe 
course  for  the  returning  soldier  to 
follow  in  opening  up  his  own  small 
business,  whether  it  be  a  retail  store, 
a  gasoline  station  or  a  hot-dog 
stand. 

1  know  that  we  all  wish  to  do  our 
full  share  to  help  the  returning 
“G.I.”  upon  his  release  from  sers  ice. 
These  boys,  and  girls  too.  base 
done  a  magnificent  job  for  all  of 
us  in  safeguarding  our  lives  and 
our  freedom  from  the  terrific  on¬ 
slaughts  of  the  Nazi  and  the  fap. 
.Most  of  the  soldiers  with  whom  I 
have  come  in  contact  were  not  look¬ 
ing  for  any  “special  ])ri\ilcges”  as 
\eterans.  Ihey  seemed  perfectly 
willing  to  take  their  place  in  the 
postwar  world  as  “citizens  first  and 
\eterans  second.”  They  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  the  greatest  of  jus¬ 
tice,  that  thev  should  not  be  penal¬ 
ized  in  any  way  for  having  served 
their  country.  They  believe  that 
those  who  stayed  at  home  should  do 
everything  within  their  power  to 
help  bridge  the  gap  from  army  ser\  - 
ice  into  jobs  and  business. 

Are  We  Doing  Our  Best? 

Let  me  tpiote  from  the  words  of 
Ralph  Bradford,  General  Manager 
of  the  U.  .S.  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  details  the  responsibility  of 
business  organizations  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  return  of  service  men. 
In  his  pamphlet  “Keeping  Faith 
with  the  Veteran,”  Mr.  Bradford 
says:  “The  need  is  for  a  coordi¬ 
nated  and  genuinely  useful  pro¬ 
gram  of  public  service  to  veterans. 
It  should  not  be  half  done  in  many 
places  but  well  done  in  one  place 
in  every  community.  In  all  com¬ 
munity  planning,  the  re-employ¬ 
ment  and  business  opportunities 
for  veterans  should  receive  first  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Mr.  Bradford  has  given  us  men 
of  business  the  right  questions  but 
w'hat  about  the  answers?  Do  we 
really  have  a  coordinated  and  use¬ 
ful  program  of  public  service  for 
returning  veterans  in  every  com¬ 
munity?  Have  we  accepted  the 
number  one  challenge  of  today, 
that  re-employment  and  business 
oppiortunities  for  veterans  should 
receive  first  consideration  in  every 
community? 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  task  of 


providing  ser\  ice  men  with  the  jobs 
and  business  opportunities  to  which 
they  are  so  justly  entitled  can  never 
be  done  at  the  national  level.  Na¬ 
tional  organizations,  such  as  the 
NRDG.A,  can  merely  develop  a 
program.  The  job  must  be  done  at 
the  grass  roots.  Quite  frankly,  I  am 
telling  my  fellow  business  men  that, 
while  much  has  been  accomplished, 
the  net  result  at  the  community 
level  still  leaves  a  great  deal  to  be 
desired. 

We  men  of  business  must  keep 
faith  with  our  service  men  and 
women.  We  must  make  it  our  first 
concern  to  see  that  their  return  to 
civilian  life  is  attended  by  all  the 
cooperation  and  consideration  that 
we  can  possibly  offer.  We  must 
take  e\ery  step  within  our  power  to 
maintain  their  independence  and 
dignitv  as  individual  citizens.  Was 
it  not  for  such  a  way  of  life  that  we 
have  just  fought  the  most  terrible 
war  in  the  history  of  the  world? 


Convention  Program 

{Coutinued  from  page  11) 

sessions  and  their  subjects,  is  as 

follows: 

Monday,  January  7 

Noon: 

Annual  Open  Forum  Luncheon 
sponsored  by  Association  of  BuyiiiR 
Offices,  Inc. 

Aiternoon:  General  Session 

The  Sales  Promotion  Division  will 
present  a  dramatized  program  tenta¬ 
tively  titled  “Display— An  Active 
Selling  Force.” 

Evenmnc;:  General  Opening  Session 
“The  Challenge  of  Changing  Condi¬ 
tions” 

Tuesday,  January  8 

Morning:  General  Session 
“The  Challenge  to  Personnel” 

Panel  discussion  of  Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  job  today  and  to¬ 
morrow. 

Morning:  Merchandising  Session 
Subject:  Piece  Goods 
“The  Government  Looks  at 
Textiles.” 

“The  Business  Outlook  for  the  First 
Six  Months  of  1946.” 

“The  Seller  Talks  to  the  Buyer”: 
Three  manufacturers  talk  on  Rayons, 
Cottons  and  Woolens. 

“The  Buyer  Talks  Back”:  .\  panel 
discussion  between  sellers  and  buy¬ 
ers. 
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Ai  TKRNoox:  General  Session 
Subject:  Thk  Ghai  i,em;k  to 
MEKCHANDiSINC 

"Revamping  Merchandising  Prac¬ 
tices  to  a  Peacetime  Basis” 

"Building  a  Department  from  the 
Buyer  Level” 

"Our  Merchandising  Program  for 
This  Spring” 

“The  Outl<K)k  for  Spring  Fabrics" 
"Cietting  Back  into  the  Import 
Business” 

“'Fhe  Selling  Side  of  the  Buyer’s 
job” 

Afikr.n(K)n:  Personnel  Sessitm 

Subject:  Empioyment  SEi.Et:TioN 

ANU  Tkstinu  TeCHMCJL’ES 
“Applying  resting  Techniques  to 
Retailing” 

"Getting  at  Concealed  Facts  in 
Employment  Interviews” 
"Re-establishing  Testing  Programs 
for  Peacetime  Employment” 

Panel  Discussion:  “Testing  Tech- 
nicpies” 

"Visual  Training”:  Exhibition  of 
Recent  Films 

Evening:  General  Session 

Subject:  Pianninc  SsiAt  i  er  Store 
Operation  in  1946 
“Business  Outlook” 

“Market  Outlook” 

“Retail  Outlook” 

Wednesday,  January  9 
Morning:  Early  Bird  Session 
Subject:  PERSONNEt.  Policies  and 
Employee  Benefits 

Morning:  General  Session 
Subject:  The  Ghai  le:nge  to  Sales 
Promotion 

Feature  address  and  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Mana¬ 
ger’s  part  in  the  store  and  his  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  store  principal,  the 
controller,  the  store  manager,  and 
the  merchandise  manager. 

-Morning:  Store  Management  Session 
“Essentials  of  Gtx)d  Housekeeping” 
“Bringing  Reserve  Stocks  Forward” 
“Production  Standards  for  Efficient 
Receiving  and  Marking” 
“Merchandising  Workrooms  for 
Better  Customer  Service” 

Morning:  Merchandising  Session 
“Flammability  of  Consumer 
Textiles” 

“Merchandise  Hazards” 

“The  Implied  Warranty” 

.Xfternckin:  General  Session 
Subject:  How  the  Smaller  Volume 
Store  Will  Meet  Its  Competition 
“What  Modernization  and  Gmid 
Housekeeping  Mean  to  a  .Small 
Store” 

“How  Can  the  Small  Store  Survive 
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If  you  plan  to  expand  or  modernize 
your  store — or  your  present  installation  is  in 
need  of  supplies — a  LAMSON  representative 
in  or  near  your  city  will  consult  with  you 
without  obligation. 


Sec<M4e 


LAMSON  TUBE  SYS¬ 


TEMS  require  critical  materials,  their  pro¬ 
duction  has  been  curtailed  during  the  war. 
The  skills  of  LAMSON  engineers  and  me¬ 
chanics  have  been  producing  vital  war  ma¬ 
terials.  Now,  materials  are  again  becoming 
available  for  Pneumatic  Tubes,  and  our  war 
contracts  are  largely  filled.  Our  production  of 
LAMSON  PNEUMATIC  TUBE  SYSTEMS 
can  be  resumed.  No  modern  store  can  be  with¬ 
out  this  aid  to  greater  efficiency — greater 
economy — and  increased  individual  responsi¬ 
bility  .  .  .  for  the  LAMSON  SYSTEM  pre¬ 
serves  written  records. 


WRITE  OR  WIRE  AT  ONCE  .  .  . 


LAMSON  CORPORATION 

600  Lomsoii  Street 
SYRACUSE  L  N.  Y. 
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the  Postwar  Free-for-All?” 

(Other  subjects) 

Afternoon:  Credit  Management 
“A  Complete  Credit  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Campaign” 

“Increasing  Credit  Sales  by  Direct 
Mail” 

“Soliciting  Accounts  through  News¬ 
paper  Advertisements” 

“More  Credit  Business  through 
House-to-House  Solicitation” 

“More  Credit  Business  through 
Employee  Contests” 

“Using  the  Telephone  and  Radio 
to  Promote  Credit  Sales” 

Afternoon:  Personnel  Session 

“The  Why  and  What  of  Job  Evalua¬ 
tion”:  Panel  discussion 
“Visual  Training”:  Exhibition  of 
recent  films. 

5:00-7:00  P.  M.: 

Life  Magazine  Punchbowl  Party. 
.\dmission  by  invitation,  obtainable 
at  convention  registration  desk. 

Evening:  General  Session 
Subject:  Merchandising— in  Peace¬ 
time,  .Again. 

“Branch  Store  Merchandising” 
“Prices  and  Consumer  Purchasing 
Power  in  1946” 

“Keeping  Out  of  Legal  Difficulties 


with  the  Government” 

“The  Effect  of  a  Peace  Economy  on 
War  Economy  Merchandising 
Practices” 

“.A  Heart-to-Heart  Talk  with  My 
Retailer  Buddies” 

Evening:  Smaller  Store  Session 

Subject:  How  the  Smai.i.er  Volume 
Store  Will  Meet  Its  Competition 
“Know  Your  Own  Strength” 
“Growing  with  Direct  Mail” 

“Yes,  Even  the  Smaller  Store  Must 
Train  Employees” 

Thursday,  January  10 

Morning:  Early  Bird  Session 
Subject:  Employment,  Training 

AND  Service  Problems 

Morning:  Merchandising  Session 
Subject:  What’s  Ahead  in  Ready- 
to-Wear 

“How  to  Promote  Better  Merchan¬ 
dise” 

“The  Fashion  Picture  This  Spring” 
Panel  Discussion:  Retailers  and 
manufacturers,  on  the  theme: 
“What  Do  You  Think  the  Retailer 
Should  Do  for  the  Next  Three  or 
Four  Months?” 

Morning:  Store  Management  Session 
Subject:  Clinic  on  Operating 

Problems 


SEE  THE  NEW 

^endi^  Hiadio 

1946  MODELS 

at  the 

NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS 
ASSOCIATION 

35th  Anntial  Convention 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 

January  7th  to  11th,  1946 

Spaces  49  to  52 

BENDIX  RADIO 

BALTIMORE  4,  MARYLAND 

Product  of  Bendix  Axnation  Corporation 


“Warehousing  Lessons  from  .Army 
Experience” 

“Outlook  for  Operating  Supplies 
and  Equipment” 

“Restoration  of  Customer  Services” 
“Store’s  Open  Hours  and  Employee 
Scheduling” 

“Wrapping  and  Packing” 

Morning:  Distributive  Education- 

Personnel  Session 

“Interpreting  Wartime  Lessons  for 
Tomorrow’s  Training” 

“Re-selling  Courtesy” 

“.Animating  System  Training” 

“Our  Joint  Problem:  Selling  Retail¬ 
ing  as  a  Career” 

Afternoon:  General  Session 

Subject:  The  Challenge  to  Opera¬ 
tion  AND  Profits 
“The  OutliKik  for  1946” 

SiKial  Security  Legislation  in  1946” 
Panel  Discussion 

.Afternoon:  Distributive  Education- 
Personnel 

“Trends  in  Store  and  School 
Training” 

“Selling  the  Long  Term  Program  to 
Top  Management”  (A  demonstra¬ 
tion) 

“Improving  Distributive  Education 
through  Research  Projects” 

Evening:  35th  .Annual  Banquet 


Selling  by  Television 

(Continued  from  page  16) 

nouncement  to  the  public,  and  the 
reaction  of  the  press  was  negative— 
to  put  it  mildly— and  very  justifi¬ 
ably  so.  Because  what  was  shown 
on  the  television  screen,  naturally, 
had  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
that  had  been  done  in  television 
heretofore,  despite  the  handicaps  of 
time,  old  equipment  and  an  entire¬ 
ly  untried  approach.  The  experts 
had  their  day.  And,  the  following 
day,  it  was  the  public’s  turn.  For 
three  weeks,  without  letup,  they 
pioured  into  the  store.  The  attend¬ 
ance  in  the  auditorium,  where  the 
televising  was  being  done,  was  as 
follows: 


1st  Week: 

Wednesday  .  14,937 

Thursday  .  7,063 

Friday  .  6,275 

Saturday  .  9,265 

2nd  Week: 

Monday  .  6,005 

Tuesday  .  4,186 
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Wednesday  .  5,758 

Thiirsdiy  .  5,410 

Friday  .  4,658 

Saturday  .  9,058 

,Srd  Week:. 

Monday  .  5,700 

Fuesday  .  7,387 

Wediiestlay  .  6,779 

riuirsday  .  3,482 

Friday  .  3,677 

Saturday  8,015 

Ith  Week: 

Monday  10,698 

Fuesday  .  2,736 

Wednestlay  .  3,900 

Total  124,987 


The  attendance  at  the  telesites  ap¬ 
proximated  25  at  each  of  the  20  lo¬ 
cations  12  times  daily,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  six  thousand  a  day. 

Based  on  a  survey  we  had  made 
(which  we  shall  discuss  more  com¬ 
pletely  later  on) ,  approximately  70 
per  cent  of  the  people  who  came 
had  never  seen  television  before  in 
their  lives,  and,  therefore,  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  television  itself  was  a  primary 
factor  in  this  enormous  attendance. 
What  we  did  not  expect,  however, 
was  that  after  the  first  novelty  had 
worn  off,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
the  merchandise  continued  to  hold 
attention.  A  good  proportion  come 
back  the  second  and  third  time  to 
see  other  merchandise. 

No  Acting  Wanted 

The  reaction  was  noted  immedi¬ 
ately:  those  demonstrations  which 
presented  the  merchandise  in  so- 
called  dramatized  form  drew  a 
negative  response.  Since  the  screen 
suggested  movies,  there  was  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  compare  our  performance 
with  the  high  technical  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  motion  picture  screen. 
Naturally,  our  acting  was  not  up  to 
the  smooth  movie  standards,  al¬ 
though  highly  paid  professional 
talent  was  used  throughout.  The 
sequence  of  scenes  was  jerky  and 
mechanical  in  comparison.  In  the 
other  demonstrations,  we  told  a 
straight  merchandise  story— and  the 
difference  was  obvious.  The  public 
liked  what  they  saw  when  it  was 
presented  in  a  direct,  simple  man¬ 
ner  with  little  or  no  attempt  to  use 
ordinary  stage  dramatics.  With  this 
lesson  quickly  learned,  the  very  first 
day  of  the  show,  we  proceeded  to 
rewrite  the  so-called  dramatic  skits 
into  straight  merchandise  presen¬ 
tation. 

(Continued  on  page  58) 


These  six  sizes  of  pin  tickets  can 
be  printed  and  attached  in  ONE 
operation  on  a  MONARCH  pin 
ticket  Attaching  Machine. 


1  monarch 

1  Dayton 

A12  27l' 

55/C  10 

WOOL 

$1.00 

MONARCH 

DAYTON 

a2  271 
55/C  10 

$1.00 


MONARM 

DAYTON 

fAl2  55/C 

$1.00 


MONARCH 

DAYTON 

247  704-r^ 
$2.25 


MONARCH  I 

DAYTON  I 

247  704-F1 

55/C  10 

$2.98 


MONARCH 

DAYTON 

Cll  6571 
712  10$ 

ROYAL  BLUE 

$1.00 


All  these  tickets  can  be  quickly  and  easily  price-marked  and  attached  to 
merchandise  with  the  Monarch  Pin-Ticket-Attaching  Machine. 

For  Best  Results,  Use  Monarch  Tickets,  Tags  and 
Labels  on  Monarch  Price  Marking  Machines.  Write  for 
literature  tmlay.  No  obligation. 


W 


The  Monarch 
Marldng  System  Company 


World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Awarded  The  Monarch  Mark* 

Distributors  of  Merchandise  Price-  vHmP  System  Company  for  "high 
uisiTiouiOTS  Of  mercnanaise  rrice  achievement”  at  the  Dayton. 

Marking  Equipment  and  Supplies.  ,\  Ohio,  plant. 


Toronto,  Canada 


DAYTON,  OHIO 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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We  had  two  types  ot  demonstra¬ 
tion:  one  in  which  merchandise  was 
presented  much  as  it  would  be  seen 
in  a  regular  window  or  counter 
display;  the  other  in  which  mer¬ 
chandise  was  shown  in  use,  in  a 
way  that  suggested  what  it  could  do 
lor  the  customer.  In  the  hrst  type, 
such  as  a  Millinery  Fashion  Show 
and  a  Shoe  Fashion  Show,  the  in¬ 
terest  was  general.  For  example: 
]K.‘ople  came  to  the  Millinery  De¬ 
partment,  spoke  to  the  salespeople, 
said  they  had  seen  the  hats  tele¬ 
vised,  commented  on  the  novelty  ol 
the  idea,  and,  in  some  instances, 
asked  to  see  the  hats.  In  the  other 
type  of  show,  such  as  the  one  on 
Hair  Restyling,  where  an  operator 
transformed  coiffures;  and  one  on 
Scarf  Magic,  where  it  was  actually 
demonstrated  how  smart  new  uses 
of  scarfs  could  change  the  same 
dress,  the  interest  was  far  more  in¬ 
tense. 

In  the  Scarf  Department,  an  aver¬ 
age  of  20  custpmers  stopped  after 
each  demonstration  and  asked  to 
see  the  actual  scarfs  televised  and 
to  l)e  shown  how  they  could  use 
them  exactly  as  the  models  had 


done  on  the  screen.  In  the  Beautv 
Salon,  the  demand  for  shampoos, 
waves,  and  especially  re-stylings, 
reacted  an  all  time  high  for  this 
time  of  year. 

Cost  and  Value 

Of  the  questions  asked  about  this 
demonstration,  two  have  been  most 
persistent:  (1)  What  was  the  cost 
of  this  demonstration  and  what  re¬ 
lation  did  it  have  to  sales?  (2)  Is 
Gimbels  as  a  result  of  this  experi¬ 
ment,  planning  to  install  television 
for  intra-store  use? 

First,  it  is  obvious  that  the  costs 
of  this  demonstration  was  abnor¬ 
mally  high:  (a)  Both  RCA-\’ictor , 
and  Gimbels  lacked  exj>erience  in 
the  use  of  the  medium;  (b)  the 
older  equipment  which  was  used 
had  to  be  carefully  and  consistently 
checked  to  see  that  it  would  operate 
smoothly.  Therefore,  as  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  cost  of  intra-store  tele¬ 
vision,  no  intelligent  answer  can 
be  given  from  this  demonstration. 

As  to  the  second  question.  Gim- 
Ih-'Is  is  convinced  that  for  a  year 
after  a  store ‘introduces  television 
as  a  display  device,  it  will,  by  virtue 


THE  NEW 

Cummins 

^  ELECTR  1C  EN  DOR  SER 
MODEL  250 

SPEEDS  ENDORSEMENT  WORK 
IN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 


Speed  corner  from  the  IMPROVKl)  VERTICAL  FEF.I)  OJ'FMNG  which 
|>ermits  faster  handling  .  .  .  IMPROVED  AUTOMATIC  TRIP  jmsitivelv 
endorsing  all  checks  .  .  .  DATE  UNIT,  visible,  to  permit  easy  reading  .  .  . 
OVERSIZE  TABLE  TOP  providing  ample  room  to  work  and  depressions 
for  pa|>er  clips,  pins  and  rubl>er  bands  .  .  .  and  many  other  time-saving 
features. 

It  will  pay  YOl'  to  use  the  new  Cummins  Model  2i>0  to  endorse,  ink. 
date  and  stack  checks  or  money  orders  in  proi>er  order — all  in  one 
o|>eration. 

R  rite  today  for  complete  information. 


Cummins  Businnss  Machines 

DivWon  of  A.  S.  C  CORPORATION 
Formoriy  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 
4740  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  40,  lUINOIS 


3 


SINCE 
18  8  7 


PERFORATORS  •  CHECK  ENDORSERS  •  RECEIPTERS  •  CHECK  SIGNERS 


ol  its  novelty,  act  as  a  stimulant 
lor  traffic  so  long  as  the  store  is  the 
only  one  (or  one  of  the  few)  in  the 
community  that  has  it.  After  its 
novelty  is  no  longer  a  factor  but 
the  store  learns  to  use  it  effectively, 
television  can  become  the  answer 
to  a  dramatized  spot  display  or  an 
extension  of  “open”  demonstra¬ 
tions  that  will  take  advantage  of 
traffic  all  through  the  store.  Fwo 
improvements  will  be  helpful:  (1) 
a  much  larger  screen;  (2)  color. 

We  learned  very  early  in  our  ex¬ 
periment  that  black  and  white 
screening  limited  greatly  our  choice 
of  merchandise;  for  effective  images 
we  had  to  choose  items  with  bold 
pattern  and  simple  form.  \’ery 
often  we  had  to  eliminate  such  mer¬ 
chandise  as  we  thought  had  high 
appeal  and  direct  selling  value,  be¬ 
cause  its  attractiveness  was  lost  on 
the  screen.  Naturally,  with  color  so 
important  a  factor  in  the  selling  of 
merchandise,  the  lack  of  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous  to  a  trained  eye.  However,  the 
customers’  attitude  on  color,  especi¬ 
ally  at  this  time,  was  far  less  critical 
than  the  experts'. 

Customer  Reaction  Analyzed 

On  Saturday,  November  3,  after 
the  demonstration  had  been  in  op¬ 
eration  for  approximately  10  days, 
the  research  department  of  RC.V 
V'ictor  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
H.  P.  Alspaugh.  formerly  of  the 
Research  Staff  of  Temple  Universi¬ 
ty,  organized  an  open  poll.  A  poll- 
taker  was  stationed  at  each  of  the 
16  telesites.  At  the  end  of  each 
show,  the  announcer  asked  j>eople 
in  the  telesites  to  take  a  few  min¬ 
utes  and  fill  out  the  questionnaires 
which  would  be  presented  to  them 
by  the  poll-takers.  10,000  cards 
were  distributed:  2837  were  filled 
out  and  returned  to  the  poll-takers. 
Here  are  the  results: 

1.  Do  you  expect  to  visit  the  depart¬ 
ment  just  televised? 

Yes-39.7%  Maybe-29.3% 

No— 26.1%  Didn’t  answer—  4.9% 

2.  lUn.v  “Shop  by  Television”  one  of 
the  things  which  brought  you  to 
Gimbels  today? 

Yes— 62.7%  Didn’t  answer—  2.7% 
No-.34.6% 

3.  Do  you  consider  “Shop  by  Tele¬ 
vision”  an  aid  to  shopping? 

Yes— 88.9^^^,  Didn’t  answer—  5.7% 
No-  5.4% 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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4.  Is  this  the  first  lime  you’ve  seen 
television? 

Yes— 69.9%  Didn’t  answer—  1.6% 
No-28.5% 

5.  Was  the  show:  Dk)  long—  1.0% 
r<K)  short— 23.4% 

OK -.'>4.2%  Didn’t  answer-2 1.4% 
Fl'rt.v  it:  Interesting— 75.1% 

Dull— 4.4%  Didn’t  answer— 20.5% 
]Vf>uld  you  prefer: 

.More  entertainment— 37.6%, 

More  men handise— 25. 1  %, 

Didn’t  answer— 37.3% 

rite  ptiblic’s  reaction  was  defi¬ 
nitely  one  ot  excitement  and  ex¬ 
treme  fascination  in  the  novelty  it¬ 
self,  and  the  departments  involved 
in  the  television  experiment  felt 
the  results  in  additional  traffic. 
How  much  of  that  traffic  resulted 
in  sales  was  im{)ossible  to  ascertain, 
w’ith  few'  exceptions.  But  that  the 
traffic  did  help  sales  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  otir  sales  perform¬ 
ance,  compared  with  the  average  of 
the  district  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Report,  showed  a  consider¬ 
able  improvement  for  the  periwl 
of  the  demonstration. 

For  Future  Reference 

The  lessons  we  learned  from  this 
demonstration  were  as  follows: 

First:  That  customers  are  willing 
to  l(M>k  at  a  straight  merchandising 
presentation. 

We  think  that  although  ten  min¬ 
utes  is  not  ttK>  long  while  the  nov¬ 
elty  of  the  medium  is  there,  a  much 
shorter  presentation  would  be  more 
effective  when  the  public  becomes 
more  accustomed  to  the  device  it¬ 
self.  Five  minutes  should  be  the 
longest— and  two  to  three  minutes 
would  be  best. 

Second:  Only  when  it  shows  what 
merchandise  will  do  for  the  custom¬ 
er  can  the  medium  be  used  most 
effectively. 

Third:  No  enclosed  areas  are 
necessary.  The  television  screen  can 
be  exposed  in  the  midst  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  lighting  of  the  store,  but  the 
location  must  be  carefully  selected 
so  as  not  to  interfere  with  selling. 
Some  of  the  sales  literature  dis¬ 
tributed  by  television  manufactur¬ 
ing  companies  illustrates  receivers 
on  a  fixture  in  back  of  a  salesperson 
making  a  sale  to  a  customer.  This 
is  a  very  unrealistic  way  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  use  of  intra-store  televis¬ 


ion.  It  would  hurt  rather  than  help 
sales  if  done  this  way. 

Fourth:  Clolor  would  be  a  dra¬ 
matic  advance. 

Our  mistakes  in  this  demonstra¬ 
tion  were  largely:  not  allowing 
sufficient  time  for  rehearsal,  and 
not  having  enough  demonstrations 
illustrating  what  merchandise  does 
for  the  customer. 

.\nother  error  was  not  ]>ricing 
every'  item  televised.  I  his  is  still  an 
important  staple  piece  of  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  sale  of  goods. 

The  Publicity  Program 

The  most  satisfactory  phase  of 
this  demonstration  was  its  promo¬ 
tion.  It  l>egan  October  10  with  a 
press  review'  at  the  Rit/  Ciarlton 
Hotel  in  New  York,  at  which  the 
idea  was  explained  to  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  retail  piess:  that  this 
use  of  television  was  not  merelv  a 
demonstration  of  television  as  a 
uublicity  experiment  but  as  a  di¬ 
rect  medium  in  selling  nierdian- 
dise.  rhis  was  followed  bv:  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  a  preview  at  the  Gimbel 
Store  to  the  press  and  five  thousaiul 
other  opiniott  makers  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  Tuesday,  October  23;  a 
teaser  campaign  in  the  newsttapers 
which  began  on  October  17  and 
continued  for  a  week;  full-page  an¬ 
nouncements  in  all  the  metropoli¬ 
tan  as  well  as  suburban  mediums; 
radio  announcements  on  every 
radio  station  in  Philadelphia:  and. 
finally,  impressive  announcements 
in  each  Gimbel  advertisement 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  the 
demonstration.  It  was  also  covered 
bv  direct  mail  to  1.50,000  charge 
customers;  and  not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  feature  was  a  bank  of  eight 
windows  supt>lied  bv  RC.\-Victor 
telling  the  story  of  television.  These 
were  three  dimensional  units  built 
by  ^V.  .Stensgaard  of  Ghicago,  which 
attracted  unusual  attention. 

The  store  was  profusely  signed 
and  under  each  full-sheet  poster 
was  a  pocket  carrying  slips  giving 
the  locations  of  the  various  telesites 
and  telling  the  theme  of  the  demon¬ 
strations.  The  management  was 
agreeably  surprised  at  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  people  in  accepting  the 
invitation  to  see  an  experiment.  'We 
found  that  bv  presenting  it  this 
w’av,  the  public  was  far  more  toler¬ 
ant  of  our  unfamiliaritv  with  the 
medium  and  felt  thev  had  been 


given  the  pri\  ilege  of  participating 
in  something  new  . 

I  he  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  asked  l«>  take 
part  in  it.  I'he  United  Nations 
Council  and  the  War  Finance  Com¬ 
mittee  also  were  interestetl  in  its 
jjotentialilies  and  tlid  yse  it  for 
their  purposes.  On  two  occasions 
we  departed  from  merchandise  anti 
picked  up  telecasts  of  a  football 
game  and  of  President  rruman’s 
address  oti  Navy  Day.  which  were 
enthusiastically  received. 

Gimbels  believes  that  when  larg¬ 
er  licreens  and  more  setisitite  cam¬ 
eras  that  retptire  no  elaborate  light¬ 
ing  are  available,  intra-store  tele¬ 
vision  can  be  ecttnomically  and 
successfully  operated. 

Financing  the  Program 

.V  portion  of  a  display  budget 
which  hatl  been  used  for  interior 
displays  could  justifiably  be  divert- 
ftl  to  the  operation  of  an  intra-store 
television  system.  .\  permanent  staff 
of  five  people— two  for  televising; 
three  for  cotitrol  and  maintenance- 
in  our  opinion,  would  be  sufficient 
for  such  an  operation.  There  w'ill 
be  enough  national  advertisers  who 
would  provide  either  scripts  or  film 
to  be  used  on  television  receivers  to 
leduce  production  costs,  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  would  pay  for  time 
used  on  a  television  system  as  they 
])ay  for  newsjjaper  space  over  the 
name  of  a  store.  This  would  make 
it  possible  for  the  expense  of  a  tele 
vision  system  to  be  self-li<piidating. 

Customers  seemed  to  like  the  idea 
that  television  can  be  another 
means  to  make  shopping  an  excit¬ 
ing  experience:  for  big  stores,  this 
becomes  significant  as  more  and 
more  factors  enter  the  retail  pic¬ 
ture.  With  the  centrifugal  pull  of 
chain,  neighborhood  and  drive-in 
stores,  a  centre  city  department 
store  needs  to  be  more  and  more  an 
interesting,  as  well  as  convenient, 
place  in  which  to  shop.  The  use  of 
television  can  be  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  accomplishing  this. 

To  paraphrase  President  Roose¬ 
velt.  the  only  thing  about  television 
to  fear  is  fear  of  television  itself: 
fear  of  its  expense,  fear  of  inexperi¬ 
ence.  Once  before  in  the  history  of 
communications,  department  stores 
failed— in  radio.  It  is  important 
that  the  same  thing  doesn’t  happen 
with  television. 
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KctmUng’s  Tt«4«  t»«VlV  MUK 


;  Today,  over  20,000  successful  retailers  are  protecting  their  sales* 
'  counters  —  and  insuring  greater  profit  control  by  applying  the  modern 
I  Willmark  plan.  The  Willmark  program,  the  vital  force  of  vigilance  in  retailing 
j  today,  effectively  heightens  selling  efficiency — boosts  sales — controls  and 
I  prevents  personnel  irregularity— and  reduces  inventory  loss  to  a  minimum. 

Now,  as  never  before,  your  organization  needs  Willmark's  proven 

I 

methods — backed  up  by  28  years  of  comprehensive  retail  experience. 
;  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  WILLMARK  IN  ACTION.  It  will  help  you 
!  determine  the  sources  of  loss  in  your  own  business  and  pa. the  way 
I  to  greater  profit  strength 
f  in  1945-1946.  There’s 
no  obligation,  of  course. 


Available  in  eoerycity  in  the  United  States 


Retailing’s  vital  zone — the  sales  counter — carries  an  all  important  weight  in 
the  campaign  for  stronger  profit  control.  Here  sales  are  made  or  lost — here 
customer  good  will  is  maintained  or  defeated— here  personnel  irregularity 
takes  its  toll  on  retail  profits.  This  is  the  central  point  in  your  entire  organi- 
,  zation  where  all  the  weaknesses — all  the  frailties  and  shortcomings  of  your 
salespeople  gather  for  their  silent  assault  on  the  earnings  of  your  business. 
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PROFITS  are  made  of  many  things.  Sound  selling  poliqr 
is  one.  Efficienqr  in  buying  is  another.  Service  to  customers 
IS  still  another. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  things  which  profits 
are  made  of  is  a  factor  which  businessmen  often  overlook. 
That  is  the  efficiency  of  the  method  used  to  handle  transac¬ 
tions  and  keep  records. 

A  smoothly  functioning  accounting  department  and  satis¬ 
factory  profits  go  hand-in-hand.  That’s  why  it  pays  to  have 
a  thorough  check  made  of  your  methods  of  handling  money 
and  records.  In  this  way  you  can  be  sui ,  of  full  operational 
efficiency  and  lowest  possible  overhead. 

Your  local  National  representative  will  be  glad  to  make 
such  a  check  for  you.  He  will  study  your  methods  of  handling 
transactions  and  keeping  records  on  the  sales  ffoor  and  then 
recommend  the  type  of  cash  register  system  designed  to  help 
you  gain  maximum  efficiency.  He  will  demonstrate  the  cash 

y 


registers  that  will  help  you  speed  service  to  customers  and 
generally  reduce  your  overhead. 

In  your  bookkeeping  operations  .  .  .  accounts  receivable, 
accounts  payable,  sales  audit,  paybill  desk,  payroll  ...  he 
will  show  you  how  the  National  accounting  and  bookkeeping 
machines  will  help  you  increase  efficiency  and  keep  better 
records.  He  wilt  tell  you  too,  about  the  National  system  for 
cycle  billing. 

New  Cash  Registers  Now  Available 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  your  National  representative’s  recom¬ 
mendations  on  a  new  cash  register  now.  It  will  help  you  build 
a  bigger,  more  profitable  business. 

Call  your  local  National  representative  or  write  The 

National  Cosh  Register  Company,  Dayton  9,  Ohio. 
Oifices  in  principal  cities. 
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IN  FINE  ART 

Georges  Schreiber,  whose  "In  Texas”  is 
shown  above,  knows  his  America.  He  set 
himself  the  truly  monumental  task  of  re¬ 
cording,  in  48  paintings,  his  impressions  of  the 
48  states  after  traveling  in  each.  His  works 
are  seen  in  many  important  collections. 

hj  CHifttsji  ff  Afsrcistfd  Amtrksn  Artists) 


IN  TEXTILE  ART 

Rosemary  stylists  and  designers  know 
their  America,  too.  Store  buyers  have 
learned  that  Rosemary  Textile  Products 
may  be  depended  upon  for  beauty  that’s 
more  than  skin-deep  .  .  .  for  built-in 
quality  that  brings  customers  back. 


ROSEAEARY  SALES 

A  DIVISION  OF  SIMMONS  CO. 

40  WORTH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  13.  N.  Y. 
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OlCOKATIVl  FABKICS 
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It’s  nearly  here,  the  clay  when  your  bathroom  can  blossom  with 

a  “garden  trellis”  wall,  decked  with  rosy  Cannon  towels  within 
*  •  the  reach  of  folks  lx)th  tall  and  small — big  mirrors  with 
their  concealed  lights  “just  right” — and,  above  all, 
spacious  ciA’stal  shelves  to  hold  the  stacks  of  lovely 
new  towels  you're  hungry  for.  Heaped  bright  with 
color  .  .  .  soft,  yet  businesslike  in  action.  With  firm  ^ 

weaves  for  long  wear,  thick  loops  that  dry  i 

Jast — Cannon’s  long-awaited  smart  designs  will  r 

hold  all  the  lasting  beauty  and  hardy  service  ' 

you've  come  to  exjaect.  .\nd  at  thrifty  Cannon  ^ 

prices  —  marked  for  sound  ca/w.  Cannon  Mills,  Inc., 

70  Worth  St.,  New  York  City  1 3. 


-^STREAMLINED 

cmmuiNG 

HAS  THESE  S  BIG 

advantages 

;  1,  Incieasos  good  will 

2.  lOiminates  sales  pealRs 

3.  Speeds  authorization 

4.  Simplifies  coUectioas 

8.  Lowers  operatiTig  costs  . 
—in  40  stores  now  usiag 

[<  '  vnmu  vmnas- 

CSSDIT  BBCOBDS 


Instead  of  having  one  big  sale  following  the  end-of-month 
mailing  of  statements,  stores  that,  bill  on  the  cycle  basis 
are  able  to  start  individual  promotions  all  during  the 
month  as  items  become  available.  This  flexibility  of  oper¬ 
ation  has  its  own  benefits,  besides  producing  a  dollar 
volume  equal  to  the  old  method.  Heavy  “uphill”  peak, 
days  are  eliminated — there  is  no  need  to  “borrow”  inex¬ 
perienced  clerks  from  other  departments  for  temporary 
sales  duties.  This  reduces  personnel  problems,  while  cus¬ 
tomers  are  served  by  regular  floor  staffs  who  can  sell  more 
merchandise.  The  heart  of  cycle  billing  in  most  stores  is  the 
Kardex  Unified  Credit  Record,  serving  the  triple  functions 
of  credit  authorization,  collection  control  and  accumula¬ 
tion  of  posting  media.  Details  of  experience  in  large  and 
small  stores  are  now  available. 


SEE  OUR  I 
EXHIBIT* 


W«  will  show  the  most  xocent 
Cycle  Billing  developments  at 
the  N.R.D.G.A.  Convention... 
Pennsylvania  Hotel,  Jan.  7*11. 


Retail  Store  Department  •  Systems  Division 


315  FOURTH  AVENUE. 
NEW  YORK  10,  N.  Y. 
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We’  re  Expecting  You 


at  the 

35tn  Annual  Convention 

HOTEL  PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  YORK 

January  7th  to  11th,  1946 


General  Theme: 


// 


The  Challenge  of  Changing 
Conditions'^ 


The  program  will  present  the  best  informed  and 
most  prominent  men  in  the  field.  There  will 
be  a  number  of  panel  discussions  in  which  the 
audience  will  be  invited  to  join.  The  annual 
banquet  will  be  Thursday  evening,  January  10. 


for  the  biggest  carpet 


market  in  history 


m'SB’ 


for  a  new  high 
in  carpet  profits 


. . .  with  MOHAWK. . .  the  line  from 
“the  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint” 


GET  READY  to  follow  the  Mohawk  Indian  over  the  Mohawk  Trail— the  modem 
merchandising  short  cut  to  quick  turnover  and  carpet  profits ! 

GET  SET  to  get  your  share  of  the  rich  1946  carpet  market  with  ( 1 )  a  complete  line 
of  fine  carpets  for  every  price  market ...  (2)  a  streamlined,  1946  style  distribution 
plan  .  .  .  and  (3)  merchandising  assistance  that  will  work  for  you  because  it’s  been 
designed  from  the  retailer’s  (your  own)  point  of  view. 

But  Remember!  Your  share  of  this  tremendous  market  will  depend  upon  you  and 
the  way  you  plan  now!  So  . . . 


GO  to  your  Mohawk  Distributor  at  once.  He’s  listed  below ! 

MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Services  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest  Distribution  Organization 

ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


AIIZONA 

Phoenix— Momsen-Dunegan'Ryan  Company 

CALIFORNIA 

loa  Angles  14 — Butler  Brothera 

los  Anceleo— Murray  B.  Marah  Company 

San  Pranciaro  19 — Butler  Brothera 

San  Pranciaco— Murray  B.  Marah  Company 

COLORADO 

Denver  ---Orchard  A  Wilhelm  Company 

FLOIIDA 

Jaekaonville  B— Peaalee*Gaulhert  Corp.  Inc. 
Miami  36— Irvine  Diatributora.  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Peaalee>Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Tampa  1 — Peaalee>Gaulbert  C<»p.  Inc. 

OIOROIA 

Atlanta  3 — Peaalee-Cauibert  Corp.  Inc. 
Atlanta—  J.  J.  Hair.ea  A  Company 

ILLINOIS 

C  hicaeo  6— Giabman  Brothera.  Inc. 

Chicapo  54 — Neldhofer  A  Company 
(  hicapo— Butler  Brothera 

INDIANA 

Rvanaville  lO— Small  A  Srheloaky  Company 
lodianapolia  Small  A  Scoeloaky  Company 

IOWA 

Dea  Moinea  6— Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfp.  Co. 

KENTUCKY 

Louiaville  l->— Peaalee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orlean^~Peaalee>Gaulbert  Cmp.  Inc. 

MAIYIAND 

Haltimore  1— J.  J.  Halnea  A  Company 
Baltimore  3— Butler  Brothera 

MASSACHUSITTS 

Doafcon  lO— Preacott  A  Company 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit*— Buhl  Sona  Company 
lietroit  30 — lott  A  Geckler 
Grand  Rapld»— Buhl  Sona  Company 

MINNISOTA 

Miimeapolia  3 — Butler  Brothera 

MISSOURI 

Kanaaa  City— Orchard  A  Wilhelm 
St.  Louie— Butler  Brothera 

NERRASKA 

Omaha  1 — Orchard  A  Wilhelm 

NEW  YORK 

AII>any — Columbia  Diatributora.  Inc. 
Binphamton— Columbia  Jobbinp  Company 
Buffalo  3 — Lott  A  Geckler 
New  York  16— Crockett  A  Buss.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16— Lack  Carpet  Company, 
ftocheater  4-^-('olumbia  Diatributora.  Inc. 
Syrac'jae  16— Columbia  Diatributora.  Inc. 
Utica  4 — Columbia  Diatributora.  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  1 — Alliaon*Erwin  Company 
Goldaboro— Alliaon*Erwin  Company 
Uiph  Point — Alllaon«Envin  Company 

OHIO 

Cincinnati — lott  A  Geckler 
Cleveland  1 5— lx>U  A  Geckler 
Columbue— lott  A  Geckler 
Toledo— Buhl  Sona  Company 

OKLAHOMA 

CMtlahoma  City  1 — Peaalee«Gaulbert  Corp. 

OREGON 

Portland  9 — .Murray  B.  Marah  Co. 
Portland  8 — MarahalbWella  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— t'olumhia  Jobbinp  Co. 

Erie — lott  A  Geckler 

Ilarriab'jrp— Columbia  Jobbinp  Company 
Philadelphia  6— Butler  Brothers 
Philadelphia  7 — S.  Wolf  A  .Sons 
Pittsburph  22 — Georpe  Wehn  A  Company 
Readinp— Columbia  Jobbinp  Com*  a  / 
Scranton— Columbia  Jobbinp  Com)>ai;y 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville— AlliaoO'Erwin  Company 


TINNISSEi 

Chattanoopa  6— J.  J.  Halnea  A  Company 
Knoxville  8  ■  J.  J.  Hainea  A  Company 
Memphis— rea8]ee>Gaull>ert  Corp. 
Nashville— Peaaiee*Gaulbert  Corp. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1 — Peaalee-^aulbert  Corp. 

Houston  1 — PeasleV'Gaulbert  Corp. 

San  Antonio  6— Peaalee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

LI  P&ao— Mumaen*Dunepan«ilyan  Company 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City — Murray  B.  Harsh  Company 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk— J.  J.  Halnea  A  Company 
Richmond'*^.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14— MarshalbWells  Company 
Seattle  1 — Murray  B.  Marah  Company 
Siokane  6— Murray  B.  Marah  Company 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Cuthr  e-Morria-Campbe!!  Co. 
Parkeraburp  Guthrie«Moma»CampbeU  Co. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee  3 — Neidhoefer  A  Company 
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1.  The  difference  is  — Ster-  2.  The  next  step  is  to  insert 

ling  Inlaid  is  done  prior  to  blocks  of  sterling  silver  in  the 

plating.  Note  depression  at  depressions, 
points  of  wear. 


3.  Then  the  blocks  of  sterling  ore 
melted  . . .  fused  with  the  blank. 


4.  Spoon  is  now  ready  for  plating 
..becomes  invisibly  inlaid  with  two 
blocks  of  sterling  at  points  of  wear. 


5.  Advertising  tells  millions  how 
Holmes  &  Edwards  is  Sterling  In¬ 
laid  for  longer  lasting  beauty. 


December,  1945 
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Dramatic  window  displays,  nine  of  them,  proclaimed  “LIFE  Lines  at  Robertson’s,”  featured 
LIFE-advertised  merchandise  such  as  the  Kayser  hosiery,  gloves,  lingerie  shown  here. 


All  week  lent  Robertson’s  windows  dramatically  reminded  InsIde  the  StOie,  more  than  300  Robertson  exhibits  pi 
customers  that  the  store  specialized  in  famous  name  merchan-  LIFE-advertised  merchandise  in  an  interest-compelling  way 

dise.  This  one  showed  Cannon  sheets  and  towels.  ample  is  showing  of  Hoover  Cleaners  and  Old  English  pro^l 
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